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A MARK OF Distinction 


[ EGENDS say the ancient philosopher Diogenes used 
IB a lantern in his search for an honest man. You can 
employ a more simple and dignified means of attracting to 
yourself those who think as you do—those whose ideals are 
the same as your own. Without undue display, the simple 
Rosicrucian fraternal insignia ring will announce, to all who 
may know its significance, that you are a Rosicrucian and 
that their acquaintance is welcome. This fraternal ring is 
an "Open Sesame” in every city or land. It proclaims you 
as one of worthy ideals and a Frater or Soror in spirit, re- 
gardless of your creed or nationality. Like a magic wand it 
dissolves formalities and helps to establish warm friendships. 
As a piece of jewelry it is handsome. sturdy and economical. 
You will be proud to wear it, for it will symbolize your 
Rosicrucian membership. 
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A LOST ART — DISCOVERED 


‘Ihe above are partial reproductions of a rare vellum manuscript, discovered by Mr. Harry A. Gulezyan. 
which has revealed the key to the ancient Egyptian music scale and certain other phenomena. Investigated by 
noted Egyptologists and archaeologists, its authenticity is not denied. The meaning and use of the smal] dots and 
spheres which. in the original manuscript. are colored. is explained in the text of this issue (see page 444). 


"AN MAN REACH BEYONIT THE VEIL? 


On the Edge of Eternity 


o CLOSE and yet so far from the source 
S of all is man. Are we allowed but a 
Heeling glance at the universe—just a 
conscious interim ou the stage of life 
a brief look at the setting. the stage. and 
our fellow plavers? Must cach minute be 
lived regardless of what it affords. or can 
life be an intelligent choice a time well 
used to gain a desired end? Not alone in 
the vapors of test tubes, or the misty 
voids of the telescope. will man find the 
answer to the riddle of life and that 
course of living which brings mastery of 
self and happiness. bef in the depths of 
his own being. 

The surges of self which the emotions 
well up within vou, the flashes of intui- 
tion which break through vour couscions- 
ness in spite of superfluous interests are 
the signs which point a way to contact 
with infinity the primary cause of all. 
Certainly vou are nol -— nor. are men 
generally 
to creative ideas which make 
complishment. and have their worldly 
counterpart in demands for vour personal 
services and success in any enterprise. 


averse to brilliance of mind. 
for ac- 


"Therefore. let the Rosicrucians (not a 
religious organization). anage-old. world- 
wide fraternity, reveal to you the simple 
methods used by the sages and master 
thinkers of vore for shaping the elements 
of your environment into a world of per- 
sonal achievement. This knowledge goes 
bevond mere faith or belief. It is the age- 
less science of life, whieh has accounted 
for most of the world's greatest thinkers 
and doers, 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


AMAZING DISCOVERY REVEALS EGYPTIAN 


KNOWLEDGE OF COSMIC HARMONY 


ISTORIANS and 
archaeologists re- 
late that the an- 


cient Egyptians 
had lavish musi- 
cal entertainment. 
Photographs of 
murals on the 
walls of the 
tombs of pharaohs 
and nobles depict 
orchestras having 
a variety of in- 
struments. The 
paintings. still quite vivid in their orig- 
inal colors. also show choristers or 
chantors grouped about the musicians 
and singing to their accompaniment. 

Though the purposes of these fes- 
tivites have been related to us by such 
historical authorities as Herodotus and 
Strabo. modern Egyptologists have long 
speculated upon the system or scale 
which was employed for the musical 
composition. Nothing tangible had ever 
come to light to refute or to confirm the 
learned conjectures advanced—at least. 
not until recently. The discovery of 
perhaps one of the greatest archaeo- 
logical finds and the key to this lost art 
and science of the ancient Egyptians 
reads like a strange tale of fiction. 

In 1896 the Turks were continuing 
their persecution of the Armenians. on 
a scale commensurate with the modern 
massacre of the Jews. Hadii Sarkis 
Gulezyan, an Armenian architect. who 
had lived for years in Egypt. fled this 
oppression. and eventually arrived in 
America. He was successful in bring- 
ing with him manv treasured relics. 
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Some were collected in his travels, and 
others were family heirlooms of many 
generations. A considerable time later. 
Harry Aram Gulezyan, nephew of 
Hadji Sarkis Gulezyan. decided to ex- 
plore the strange bundles in his Newark. 
New Jersey home, which his uncle had 
left there. Among family jewels and 
escutcheons. he found an odd shaped 
package. wrapped in yellowed papers. 
and within it six vellum leaves. They 
aroused Mr. Gulezyans curiosity at 
once. They were of unusual design. 
Each was approximately one foot 
square. Notwithstanding the fact of 
their age and that they were mildewed. 
it could be discerned that they con- 
tained dotted and colored circles. They 
were geometrically arranged and of a 
puzzling cryptogramic nature. Further 
examination disclosed two inscriptions. 
There were various colored spheres, 
ranging in size from a 25c piece to the 
back of a collar button. 

Fortunately for the advancement of 
learning. Mr. Gulezyan decided to have 
the vellum leaves translated. He sub- 
mitted the material to Princeton Uni- 
versity, where it was examined by such 
authorities as Professor Allan Johnson 
and Dr. Philip Hitti. These learned 
gentlemen recognized the inscriptions as 
being in some Oriental language. and 
advised Mr. Gulezyan to take the vel- 
lum leaves to the Roerich Museum in 
New York City. the latter institution 
having upon its staff many noted author- 
ities on Oriental languages. Mme. Sina 
Lichtmann. Director of the Museum. 
realized that some mystery of great im- 
portance lurked behind the varicolored 


dots, and urged that exhaustive re- 
search be made to discover their 
meaning. 

Continuing further, Mr. Gulezyan 
consulted the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City. There it was 
determined that the confounding in- 
scriptions were Coptic. The Coptic 
language has been extinct for over 200 
years, having been replaced by Arabic. 
It was arranged that photographs of the 
six vellum leaves be sent to Dr. Sobhy 
Bey, in Cairo, Egypt, a Copt and noted 
authority on Coptic archaeology. Dr. 
Bey's subsequent letter supplied the ex- 
act translation of the main enigmatic in- 
scriptions. When the translations were 
applied to the principal Coptic words, 
the following facts were disclosed: 

A. The subject or six vellum leaves 
were "Hymns" — "Sacred," and of ap- 
proximately the 4th Century, A. D. 

B. The word "Key," or “Scale” was 
related to the significance of the various 
colors. 

C. This "Key" or "Scale," as a word. 
appeared directly over a vertical group 
of seven tinted circles. Adjoining the 
seven circles was also a group of five 
circles in vertical position, and likewise 
colored. Directly under these, the same 
Coptic words, "Scale" and "Key" 
appeared. 


D. Further analysis disclosed that 
the largest circle of a group contained 
four spheres within it. It was the opin- 
ion that this denoted that the largest 
circle was of a full note, and each of 
the four within it, a quarter point, or 
quarter note. The time-value and rela- 
tive length of the other spheres, also 
appeared with this group. Continued 
translation revealed the words "Begin- 
ning” and "End," these having refer- 
ence to the music score. 


But what was the purpose of the 
colors? Could they have been intended 
just as ornamentation? It was the con- 
clusion that they were intended as a 
means by which each note could be dis- 
tinguished in the key or scale. Again, 
however, another pointed question 
arose. Were these colors arbitrarily 
selected? Could it be possible that there 
was a sympathetic relationship between 
light and sound. or color and music. 
which was known to the ancient 
Egyptians? 


Professor Wallace Rimington, of 
Queens College, had previously ascer- 
tained, in numerous researches, the 
basis of seven note scales, declaring 
that each note in the scale represented 
one of seven planets. He also allotted 
to each note of the octave a color that 
corresponded to a particular spectrum 
band, especially those visible in the 
rainbow. The notes being decided, it 
was concluded, by a relationship be- 
tween the number of vibrations by 
which the ear recognizes pitch, and the 
number of vibrations of the wave length 
of light, which the eye translates as a 
particular color. 


A mural painting from the tomb of Rameses 
III, showing a royal harpist. 


Sir Charles Hubert Hastings, of the 
Royal College of Music, Oxford Uni- 
versity, had confirmed the historical 
fact that notable scales of the world are 
heptatonic. Sir Charles’ basis and re- 
search was formed upon the solar spec- 
trum also. Sir Isaac Newton, famed 
physicist, sought the definite relation- 
ship between each color of the spec- 
trum and the vibrations of the diatonic 
scale. Aristotle had thought that a true 
harmony of the senses and spiritual 
ecstasy could be attained when man 
found the harmonic relationship of all 
of the pleasurable sensations which he 
objectively perceives. From earliest 
times, men have vaguely conceived a 
Cosmic scale in which all manifesta- 
tion is related, and by which sound and 
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light could be brought 
into resonance to the 
inspiration and beati- 
tude of man. 

Since the entire six 
vellum leaves were tak- 
en up with the various 
pigment colors identify- 
ing each note, it follow- 
ed that the Egyptian 
scribes had known this 
secret of Cosmic har- 
mony, as related to the 
ecstatic unity of sound 
and color. In a sense, 
it would appear that 
they had knowledge of 
these laws which we 
moderns endeavor to 
effect and demonstrate 
by means of the color 
organ. 

For centuries, Egypt 
was the center of learn- 
ing of the entire world. 
Due to politica] circum- 
stances and general 
ignorance among the 
masses, as well as religious suppres- 
sion, this gnosis was only privately and 
secretly divulged. Stanley, in his classic 
biographies of the philosophers, refer- 
ing to Thales, says: “His last journey 
was in Egypt, to confer with priests and 
astronomers. There he was instructed 
by the priests of Memphis. Laertius af- 
firms he learned geometry of them; 
Plutarch implies much of his philoso- 
phy.” Pythagoras also spent years in 
Egypt. Plato spent much time with the 
learned priesthood of Ptah at Memphis. 
Manetho, great priest of Heliopolis, was 
ordered by Ptolemy Philadelphus, to 
bring to the extensive library at Alex- 
andria a collection of the ancient wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, preserved in their 
temples in the then almost forgotten 
Hieroglyphic language. Many of the 
alchemists during the Middle Ages 
made journeys to Egypt to become well 
versed in its secret and exceptional 
knowledge. Some of this wisdom has 
come down to us. Much is still to be 
rediscovered. 

Perhaps this Egyptian knowledge of 
Cosmic harmony did not end with an 
understanding of the relation of light 
and color, but rather included all phe- 


Andante Religioso 
h 


The above is a modern notation of the ancient Melody or Hymn 
that was transcribed by Madame Sina Lichtmann of the Roerich 
Museum of New York City. 


nomena which it was possible for man 
to discern. It is probable that what ap- 
pear as fantastic myths relating to meta- 
morphosis, and attributed to the ancient 
Egyptians, are fact, namely the transi- 
tion of a phenomnon in one of the oc- 
taves in the cosmic scale of nature to a 
phenomenon in another. At last, many 
modern historians have suspected a well 
organized science behind the music of 
the ancient Egyptians, which Mr. 
Gulezyan's discovery has confirmed. 
Dr. James Henry Breasted, in his 
“History of Egypt," referring to the 
music which prevailed during the reign 
of Amenhotep IV, approximately 3300 
years ago, says: “The harp was now a 
huge instrument — as tall as a man — 
and had some twenty strings, the lyre 
had been introduced from Asia, and the 
full orchestra now contained the harp, 
the lyre, the lute, and the double pipes.” 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, noted Egyp- 
tologist, some years ago was also of the 
opinion that a science of music existed 
with the ancient Egyptians and spread 
Westward. He wrote: “Though im- 
possible for us now to form any notion 
of the character or style of Egyptian 
music, we may be allowed to conjecture 
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that it was studied on scientific prin- 
ciples and from the great attention paid 
to it by Pythagoras, many years of 
whose life was spent in ‘learning the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,’ there is every 
reason to believe that whatever defects 
existed in the skill of ordinary perform- 
ers who gained their livelihood by play- 
ing in public, or for the entertainment of 
a private party, music was looked upon 
as an important science and diligently 
studied by the priests themselves.” 

"Whence did Pythagoras receive his 
notions respecting the theory of sound? 
Did he arrive at these conclusions from 
his own experiences, or is it not more 
probable that he was indebted to those 
under whom he studied for this insight 
into a subject they had so long been 
examining? But the fact of Pythagoras 
. . . being the sole teacher of this doc- 
trine, goes far to prove that it did not 
originate in Greece, and that his gen- 
iuses were founded on Egyptian data. 
For what the philosopher asserted re- 
specting sound emitted by a long and 
Short string of the same quality and 
thickness, 'that the shorter made the 
quicker vibration and uttered the acuter 
sound,' had been already known by the 
Egyptians; and we may fairly conclude 
that he derived his knowledge from the 
same source as that of the solar system, 
which remained unknown in Europe 
from his time to the days of Copernicus, 
and which Pythagoras, of all of the 
Greeks, was alone acquainted." 

The six vellum leaves bear no verses 
whatsoever. However, certain standing 
and kneeling figures at the top of the 
leaves would suggest choristers or 
chanting monks. The music, even when 
judged by modern standards, is hymnal. 
reverential, and solemn. It represents 
the mystical sense and finer emotions of 
a people striving for expression. As one 
listens to it, the notes reach deep into 
the consciousness of the listener. One 


thinks, here is a people giving form to 
the immanent harmony that they feel 
within them, and which they realize 
constitutes a nexus with all nature. 

Mme. Sina Lichtmann, with the in- 
formation provided by other authorities 
and with her own knowledge of the 
subject, transposed the music, using the 
twelve notes as a quide, as in the “key- 
scale," the vertical group contained 
seven and five spheres, all being in dif- 
ferent colors. Elsewhere in this article is 
an illustration showing how the colored 
notes should sound. The Copts, in 
whose language the inscriptions on the 
six vellum sheets are written, are the 
early native Christians of Egypt. In fact, 
they are now racially the purest descend- 
ents of the ancient Egyptians. Their 
name is derived from the Greek equiva- 
lent of the word meaning Egyptian. 

Dr. Georg Steindorff, Dean of living 
Egyptologists, makes the significant 
statement in his recent history of Egypt: 
"The Egyptian language, as revealed 
by its latest form, the Coptic. was writ- 
ten with the Greek alphabet plus seven 
characters adopted from the Egyptian 
script." Consequently, again we see the 
influence of the Heptad, or the numeral 
seven. This time in relation to the lan- 
guage of the Coptics, as well as to their 
music score and to those color values 
which their ancient predecessors had 
assigned to the notes. 

In the Seventh Century. A. D., the 
Arabs, under Omar, swept across Syria 
and Egypt, in a great surge of conquest. 
Notwithstanding, the Copts sought to 
preserve their Christian faith and their 
cultural heritage of the ancient crafts 
and arts. This culture, therefore, in- 
cluded this rare knowledge of Cosmic 
harmony, the elements of which modern 
science is only today integrating through 
its myriad separate branches of investi- 
gation. Truth, once discovered, has an 
eternal value. 


DOING YOUR PART? 


Every day we receive many inquiries for information about this organization from in- 
dividuals who have found pieces of literature which our Extension Department has pre- 


pared. A valuable service with which each of our members can help is to have a few 
pieces of this literature always ready and available to give to those interested in the 
organization, or to leave where it will be read. Write to the Extension Department re- 
questing a small assortment of our literature for your use. 
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Quinta Essentia 


The First Step in the GREAT WORK of Alchemy 
By Erias Artista 


The following is translated from an unpublished manuscript entitled, “The Great Work 


of Alchemy." 
a decade ago. 


It was received in an officia! periodical from the Rosicrucians of Europe over 
It was translated into English under the direction of the Imperator by 


Frater Erwin Watermeyer, F. R. C., of the AMORC research staff. Because of the mystical 
and rare alchemical terminology used, translation into the present form was most difficult. 


— Editor. 


HE Quintessence 
is the POWER, 
the QUALITY 
and the VIRTUE 
of each and every 
organic thing in 
Nature. For this 
reason there exists 
an infinite multi- 
plicity of various 
Quintessences 
throughout the 
living beings of 
this world. But 

these various Quin- 


nevertheless all 
tessences possess certain definite uni- 
versal marks of recogniüon which are 
revealed when their vehicle or form is 
decomposed or destroyed. Therefore 
we may consider the Quintessence as 
constituting a fifth element within all 


matter. As such it forms the founda- 
tion from which flow the four visible 
lower elements — fire, water, air and 
earth. These four well-known elements 
may be regarded as being the home of 
the Quintessence. 

It follows, furthermore, that the 
Quintessence forms a pure, noble and 
permanent constituent within matter, 
and this pure, noble and permanent 
primary element can only be freed 
through a process of destruction or 


calcination" of its hard material shell. 

The Quintessence, the fifth, and in- 
tangible element within every object of 
the material universe, is most intimately 
related to the principle of Fire. It is its 
mother or its father and hence partakes 
of the Fire's fiery nature and persever- 
ance. The science of Practical AL- 
CHEM Y uses numerous special opera- 
tions, specifically designed either to 
reach the Quintessence itself or to sep- 
arate the fire from the other basic ele- 
ments and to return it to its primary 
source. The Quintessence represents 
the Life Force or Ozone Group (pri- 
mary essence) in its most concentrated 
form, which form may be regarded as 
being the most primary substance of 
things. Therefore, if the student of 
Hermeticism succeeds in exhibiting the 
Quintessence in its purest form either 
as an ethereal essence or as a fluid, then 
he has succeeded in restoring all the 
fundamental properties of any material 
object to their source. He is thereby 
able in turn to exert a wonderful in- 
fluence upon the material world of 
forms. 


Furthermore, the Quintessence is the 
true carrier of the forces of Magnetism 
and the Od, as well as the vehicle of 
the elementary World Ether, is, we as- 
sume, the existence of a universal World 
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Ether of variable degrees of density. 
Therefore the Quintessence may also 
be correctly compared to a special light 
which may be found within all sub- 
lunar substance. The amount of Quin- 
tessence contained within these lower 
states of matter is very diverse and 
variable. The greater and more con- 
centrated the amount of Quintessence 
contained within a given object, the 
greater, nobler and more vigorous are 
its properties and manifestations, for 
the Quintessence is sheltered within 
itself, and the four lower elements are 
neither able to attach themselves to it 
nor have any influence upon it. The 
material or visible elements are mani- 
festations of higher ethereal forces. 
No matter whether these forces are of 
a divine or of an infernal nature, they 
are not able to accomplish any success- 
ful action against the Quintessence. 
The Quintessence stands alone, and it 
may, therefore, be extracted from all 
living things as a special or particular 
being. Its presence within the objects 
of this world signifies their life, and 
its departure, their death. Its exterior 
visible cloak we know as that psychic 
force called the "Od." Its interior sub- 
stance is harmoniously related to Mag- 
netism, while its innermost luminous 
life is of an ethereal nature. The Quin- 
tessence also represents on the physical 
plane the real ethereal body of sub- 
lunar objects. This ethereal body con- 
tains in the form of concentrated and 
bound energy all the wonderful powers 
of an object, its external as well as its 
internal powers. 


From all these reasons it follows that 
the first practical exercises of alchemical 
students at this stage of development, 
therefore, must take place within the 
domain of the Quintessence. The stu- 
dent must learn to analyze all things in 
a practical manner by means of the al- 
chemical operations, so that he will be 
able to penetrate to the essence or real 
force of things, their Spiritus, through 
practical realization of their external 
form. In this manner the student will 
practically experience the eternal fun- 
damental significance of the alchemical 
doctrine of Salt, Sulphur. and Mercury. 

This practice alone, leads to real 
knowledge in the art of true Alchemy. 
Therefore, Alchemy is an art whereby 


one may induce a state of rebirth in 
Nature in a lawful manner; whereby 
the innermost being of a body may be 
unlocked and its living Quintessence 
obtained. But the innermost and great- 
est power within every body is its al- 
chemical Sulphur in tinctural form. 
However, this Sulphur is visibly and 
firmly surrounded by a gross cloak of 
Nature's Salt. Therefore, if we desire 
to release the Quintessence, this hard 
crust of Salt must first be cracked and 
opened through the processes of "Cal- 
cination." etc., whereby the Sulphur or 
tinctural essence regains its liberty, and 
is either volatilized or may be trans- 
planted into its original active life. It is 
impossible to institute such a rebirth 
which creates a new, higher and better 
organized body, without destroying the 
old one. 


The metamorphosis of the Old into 
the New is therefore onlv brought about 
by means of the more free and subtle 
Sulphur which acts as a tinctura] Quin- 
tessence, and which refines the vehicle 
of its old body of Salt and thus raises 
it to a higher tincture-like property of 
Sulphur. In this state there exists only 
life, motion. energy and stress. There 
is neither mortal death nor a lifeless 
state of matter. Enclosed within this 
new state is the innermost being of each 
body in its special or partial action, to- 
gether with its specific power. To ex- 
hibit, in the purest manner, this specific 
force locked within each living thing is 
the subject of an extensive Alchemical 
Science. This subject is taught to and 
learned by the student in the first de- 
grees of their studies and is called the 
Alchemical Arcanology. This "Alchem- 
ical Arcanology” represents their first 
step along the extremely difficult road 
to the highest treasure of all true Al- 
chemy, namely, the attainment of the 
legendary but truly existing, Lapis Phi- 
losophorum, which is the highest, truly 
spiritual universal force, and the su- 
preme miracle of Nature and Art. 


The Aim of Alchemy 


The aim of Alchemy is simply to fol- 
low Nature through the assistance of 
Art. For this reason it has been said in 
ancient alchemical treatises that nothing 
can be obtained through the Art of Al- 
chemy which does not already exist in 
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Nature. Without a precise knowledge 
of Natures laws, no undertaking 
along these lines can succeed. For this 
very reason practically all ancient mas- 
ters said, "Follow Nature; that is, do 
not work against her laws. Only with 
the help of her laws you will arrive at 
success." Àn art which operates against 
the laws of Nature disrupts the entire 
universe in all of its relations, on ac- 
count of the fact that there exists within 
the universe harmonious, continuous, 
mutual influences between all things. 
This fact the alchemists realized most 
clearly and in the "Golden Chain of 
Hermes" and the “Platonic Rings" they 
have presented profound symbols for 
the Hermetic students to contemplate. 


Everything in Nature, from the above 
to the below, is continuous, and each 
part reacts upon the other in a most 
intimate manner. Only a small section 
of the whole is perceptible by the ob- 
jective senses. The Quintessence is a 
most subtle essence which permeates all 
objects and which, although it lies con- 
cealed within each and every substance, 
may nevertheless be made partially dis- 
cernible. Through its power and its ac- 
tivity all objects are mutually attracted 
or repelled in accordance with their 
polarities. This magnetic reciprocal ac- 
tion manifesting downward into the 
domain of the objective world may be 
looked upon as the lowest active mani- 
festation of the sublime World Soul 
(the Anima Mundi). This World Soul 
is the universal spirit manifesting and 
acting within the entire Cosmic; a soul 
which animates all beings, not only hu- 
man beings but animals, plants, stones 
and the earth as well. It only differs in 
quantity as well as in quality within 
different objective forms of this world. 


For this reason the fifth essence of 
all things is a universal medium because 
it stands as the fifth above the other 
four elements. It has also been called 
the Sidereal Spirit whenever it streams 
through the regions of the Astral Light. 


In the visible world the Quintessence 
may be bound either unto the nature of 
a Sal Volatile or it may be represented 
in the form of a Balsam. In these bound 
states it is named Mumia, and this is 
the subject of an extensive branch of 
Hermetical Science. 


In the form of Mumia the Quintes- 
sence is able to counteract all putre- 
factions and to preserve and conserve 
all substances. However, this state is 
not to be considered as being an or- 
dinary gaseous product of chemical 
combinations, but it represents the next 
higher stage. namely, an air which is 
filled and illuminated with life, also 
called Prana according to Indian ter- 
minology, because the light of life uses 
it as its immediate home. Likewise with- 
in man this Quintessence acts as a liv- 
ing light similar in nature to the sun. 
However, this is not the general sun-fire 
or "great" life, but it acts like a more 
specific individualized life. 

It is for this reason that the Hermetic 
student is capable of extracting an in- 
finite number of different specific Quin- 
tessences from the most diverse sources. 
However, due to the fact that the Quin- 
tessence is able to unlock the inner na- 
ture of every object, it, thereby, appears 
that it exaggerates to the highest de- 
gree, not only the object's merits, but 
also its defects. Therefore we should 
be able to expect a great number of sur- 
prises in the field of medicine as soon 
as the pure ethereal substances or the 
Odic fluids are applied to the field of 
therapeutics. 

However, several thousands of years 
ago the universal Hermetic science al- 
ready possessed a real fundamental 
system of therapeutics, namely, the so- 
called Alchemical Spagyric Art. This 
“Alchemical Spagyric Art.” although 
of enormous extent and embracing the 
greatest part of human knowledge, has 
been completely forgotten in our mod- 
ern times. The firm basis of the entire 
field of occult healing methods lies al- 
most exclusively within the realm of the 
Quintessences. 

We are acquainted with a large 
number of chemical essences, ethereal 
substances, etc., which are sympatheti- 
cally attuned to the true Quintessence. 
By their magnetic actions these partic- 
ular substances are able to extract vari- 
ous amounts of Quintessence from dif- 
ferent material substances. However, 
through this very same process they 
themselves are purified and their forces 
are increased. But in this branch of 
Alchemy the disciple of the Alchemical 
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George W ashington Carver 
By Frances Veyjrasa, F.R. C. 


S ONE contem- 
plates the passing 
over the threshold 
of a great soul, for 
a prolonged rest, 
a quietness seems 
to gather over a 
warring world. 
On January 5, 
1943, George 
Washington Car- 
ver, closed his 
tired eyes and 
knew that his 


work was finished. 

During his lifetime, George Wash- 
ington Carver talked to God through 
the most humble of creations. Once a 
peanut spoke to Dr. Carver, telling him 
all that its Creator had put into its 
making. The result of this revelation 
was the liberation from misery and pov- 
erty of the farmers of the Southern 
States, Dr. Carver, the liberator, was a 
man whose obstacles on the path to 
success probably stand unequaled in the 
history of great men. This agricultural 
wizard who passed away a year ago at 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, 
is said to be the greatest Negro of all 
times. In fact, one of the greatest men 
of all races. 

Only a few years ago while the 
Southern farmers watched helplessly as 
the boll weevil ate their cotton crops, 
Dr. Carver prayed to God. He prayed 
in the words of a Biblica] verse (Gen. 


1:29) which he learned as a little boy. 
"And God said, Behold, I have given 
you every herb bearing seed, which is 
upon the face of all the earth, and every 
tree, in which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed; to you it shall be for 
food." 

He experimented on nineteen acres 
of the poorest land in Alabama and 
proved that sweet potatoes and peanuts 
would grow as well as cotton on the 
Alabama soil. He urged the farmers to 
rotate these crops. When the farmers 
raised peanuts in abundance but could 
not sell them, they came again with 
their trouble. Dr. Carver went to his 
laboratory which he called "God's Little 
Workshop." 

He knew that since the Lord had 
made the peanut, only He would know 
what there was in a peanut, and so he 
prayed, as he studied the peanut, "Lord, 
what is a peanut?" And God answered 
his prayer. Dr. Carver discovered more 
than 300 things that were in the peanut. 

He made cheese and axle grease, 
pickles, instant coffee, shaving lotions, 
cream. face powder, soap. shampoo, 
breakfast food, and linoleum. He made 
nineteen shades of dye from the peanut. 
He made paper from peanut shells. He 
prepared a hundred recipes and circu- 
lated them among people. Many of 
these recipes are now used by leading 
hotels. He extracted from peanuts a 
healing oil. which has proved highly 
beneficial in the treatment of muscles 
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and ligaments of infantile paralysis vic- 
tims. He reserved Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays for such patients and 
tested the oil by doing the massaging 
himself. Later he gave what he dis- 
covered, to the medical profession. He 
did not take money for it, because God 
did not take money for making the pea- 
nut, he explained. 


He studied the sweet potato and 
made one hundred and fifty things out 
of it, among them vinegar, starch used 
for textiles, ink, molasses, flour and shoe 
blacking. Out of the rotten potatoes. 
he made dye. Thus the farmers found 
ready sale for peanuts and sweet 
potatoes. 

He also made dyes from tomato vines. 
trees, and dandelions. He made paints 
from clays, picture frames from corn 
husks, and wove rugs from fiber out of 
cotton stalks. He made synthetic marble 
from wood shavings and paving blocks 
from cotton. 


Dr. Carver told the world that his 
power to achieve what he wished was 
given him through prayer. [t is not we 
little men that do the work, but our 
blessed Creator working through us." 
He was the man of whom Dr. Glenn 
Clark of the MacAlester College, St. 
Paul, wrote, "The Man Who Talks 
with the Flowers." He is the man who 
had earned for himself such popular 
names as, "Negro Burbank." and the 
"Columbus of the Soil." He is the man 
to whom Thomas Edison once offered 
$50,000 a year for five years and the 
use of his laboratory, and who refused 
the offer because he felt that the people 
of the South needed his help at that 
time. 

He is the man who was born a slave 
toward the end of the Civil War near 
Diamond Grove, Missouri, and who 
when a few weeks old was stolen with 
his mother by night raiders. His mother 
was never found. He was later ran- 
somed for a $300 race horse and 
brought home, dying of whooping 
cough. As a result, he remained frail 
throughout his childhood. Because he 
was too weak to do heavy work, he 
learned to do many things about the 
house, which knowledge later served 
him well. 

Up to the age of ten, the extent of 
his education were two books: Web- 


ster's blue-back speller and the Bible, 
which he memorized. When he was 
ten, he went to the village of Neosho, 
Missouri, where there was a log cabin 
school. He did odd jobs for his food 
and some times slept in the open fields 
and at other times in an old horse barn. 
Within a year he had mastered what 
that school had to offer. After that he 
hitch-hiked to Fort Scott, Kansas, 
where he studied seven years for his 
high school diploma. He worked dur- 
ing high school as cook, dishwasher 
and housekeeper. 


Because he was a negro, he was re- 
fused admission into the colleges of the 
South. When finally he found a college 
in the North which was to take him, he 
discovered upon arrival that he had for- 
gotten to mention that he was colored. 
and this college also refused him. The 
following year, however, he entered 
Simpson College in Indianola, Iowa. 
Later he studied at the Iowa State Col- 
lege. Ames. where he earned his Bache- 
lor and Master of Science degrees. 
While at Ames, a kind woman allowed 
him to live in her woodshed. There he 
lived for three years. He bought an old 
stove, a tub and wash-board and wash- 
ed clothes, to help with school expenses 
and his living. He rubbed athletes. It 
is this knowledge of massage that he 
later used to help infantile paralysis 
victims. Once for a whole week, he 
lived on five-cents’ worth of cornmeal 
and five-cents' worth of suet. After 
graduation, because of his high scho- 
lastic record, he was appointed to the 
faculty. 


Booker T. Washington, having 
known George Carver at Ames, urged 
him to come to Tuskegee where he 
could do more for the negro race. After 
communing with God, George Carver 
went to the people of the South. But 
his life soon became too big for one 
race, one school or one community. 
His life was claimed by the world. 
Spiritual and scientific men from all na- 
tions sought his advice. In 1916, he 
was made a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Great Britain; in 1921 he was 
awarded the Spingarn Medal for the 
most distinguished service rendered by 
an American Negro during the year; 
in 1939, he was awarded the Theodore 
Roosevelt Medal, for distinguished 


pas] 


service in the field of science. The cita- 
tion reads, "to a scientist humbly seek- 
ing the guidance of God and a liberator 
to men of the white race as well as the 
black.” He gave more than forty years 


"[ will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help," he kept 
reminding. "My help cometh from the 
Lord who made heaven and earth." And 
as we review the extraordinary record 


of his life to science. 
As a tribute to Dr. 
Carver's contribution to 
his people, Henry Ford 
has built and endowed 
a school for Negro 
i in the vicinity of 
ays, Georgia, named 
the "George Washing- 
ton Carver School for 
Colored Boys." 


Dr. Carver had lived 
simply. He arose at 
four o'clock each morn- 
ing and went to com- 
mune with Nature. God 
spoke to him best in the 
early morning hours 
and through Nature — 
through butterflies, 
mushrooms, frogs, 
rocks, roses, wild gera- 
niums, creeping butter- 
cups, clay. "You have 
to love them enough," 
taught this gentle soul, 
"if you wish them to 
tell you their secrets," 
and who can deny that 
they had not told him 
their secrets. 

Even as an old man 
nearly 80 years, he felt 
no bitterness toward 
human beings. "People 
are too kind to me," he 
said. 'To the good of all 
people he had devoted 
his whole life. He had 
no family ties. He had 
never known his par- 
ents, did not know his 
birthday, and the name 
he bore was given him 
by his master when he 
was a slave child. He 


THIS MONTH'S 


* Jack London, born January, 1876. 


An American novelist who became 
famous for his fascinating tales 
of adventure which are now read 
around the world. 

Horatio Alger, born January, 1832. 
A Harvard graduate. His novels 
of "Do and Dare" theme became 
one of the most popular types of 
boys' literature for decades. 
Benjamin Franklin, born January, 
1706. One of America's greatest 
Statesmen. philosopher, ínventor, 
scientist. He was also a Rosicru- 
cian and had active associations 
with the early Rosicrucian colony 
in Pennsylvania. 

Sir Francis Bacon, born January 
22, 1561. Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, philosopher, mystic, Imper- 
ator of the Rosicrucian Order. 
One of the most misunderstood 
and ahused men. Purported to be 
the author of the Shakespearean 
plays. 

Paul Revere, born January 1, 
1735. His true name was Appollos 
Rivoire. Though renowned for his 
ride to warn the colonists at Lex- 
ington, his other accomplishments 
were of greater importance. He 
was America's first engraver, first 
to use the eagle as a symbol of 
America, and was the first Ameri- 
can cartoonist. 

John B. Watson, born January 9, 
1879. Professor of Experimental 
and Comparative Psychology at 
Johns Hopkins University for 
years. Leading exponent of Be- 
haviorism. 

Robert E. Lee, born January 1807. 
Considered by foreign militarists 
one of the greatest American gen- 
erals. His strategy was revealed 
in his successful campaigns as a 
Confederate general. 


of his life, who is there 
among us to doubt his 
methods? 


'To him who tries not 
with his own strength 
alone but with his mind 
attuned to the power 
which comes from the 
Infinite, all things are 
possible. This can be 
done only in good fel- 
lowship and love. Dr. 
Carver exemplified this 
truth. He was not only 
a great teacher and cre- 
ative scientist but was 
also a creative artist. 
He painted beautiful 
pictures with his fingers, 
mostly studies of flow- 
ers, used his own paints 
made from Alabama 
clay, and painted on 
material made from 
cornstalks. He had re- 
discovered a secret of 
mixing colors which 
was known to the an- 
cient Egyptians. One 
picture "The Rose" he 
had promised to the 
Luxembourg Galleries 
after his death. His 
work in embroidery, 
tatting, and crocheting 
had won prizes in ex- 
hibitions. He played the 
guitar and piano, and 
once toured the middle- 
west as a concert pianist. 


The rule followed 
daily by a little, black 
slave boy, who became 
a world leader among 
men, was to do the com- 
mon things of life in an 


had never married and made his home 
in a dormitory. 

This demonstrator of sure success 
declared that the reason we fail to 
achieve our goal is because we do not 
seek the Divine and that we do not love 
enough God's things and creatures. 


uncommon way and to seek the Di- 
vine in all creations. He has been de- 
scribed as a full negro, tall, slender, 
wiry, and in late life slightly stooped, 
with white hair and mustache and 
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Occult Aspects of the Arts 


By Tuor Kima.ento, Sovereign Grand Master 


N THE study of 
the Ancient Wis- 
dom we emphasize 
the great ideals of 
knowledge trans- 
muted into wis- 
dom, and of serv- 
ice transmuted 
into character. 
We will consider 
here the ideal of 
creative activity, 
through which we 
approach the eter- 

nal thoughts of the divine thinker. 

These eternal thoughts Plato calls the 

archtypes. 'Through creative activity we 

share in the great project of creation. 

Through creative activity, in the midst 

of earthly limitations, we attain liber- 

ation. 

Art is another way of approaching 
the divine. All creation seeks comple- 
tion and fulfillment. This completion 
and fulfillment can be attained only as 
we approach our archtype. To approach 
our archtype is to recognize our one- 
ness with the source of all life. The 
genuine artist is like the yogi in media- 
tion on a single theme, in concentration, 
in detachment. The genuine artist tries 
to express his soul and reach an ideal. 
He reveals God as the Divine Artist. 


The He interprets nature's message of beau- 

Roi. X He interprets an aspect of both God 
3 and Nature, even as a scientist and a 

Digest philosopher. 

January The real purpose of the scientist is to 

1944 help us to see God's plan, the blueprint 


of creation. The real purpose of phi- 
losophy is to help us understand God's 
purpose that we may cooperate with it. 
The real purpose of the artist is to 
awaken in ourselves the creative spark, 
to see the divine plan and to share in 
the beauty of the divine creation. 


There is not an aspect of creation 
that is not replete with beauty. There 
is the beauty of system and of order. 
There is the beauty of line and of color. 
There is the beauty of harmony and of 
contrast. The most astonishing aspect 
of this divine beauty is that it is based 
on the principles of mathematics. In 
chemistry the table of elements can be 
expressed in the form of the spiral. 
Crystals are geomatric in form. Both 
seashells and spider webs follow the 
logarithmic spiral. The very arrange- 
ment of leaves along a stem, the very 
arrangement of petals in a flower, the 
arrangement of feathers in the wing of 
a bird can be expressed mathematically. 


The Divine Manifests in Harmony 
and Beauty 


The Psalmist tells us that the heavens 
declare the handiwork of God. How 
can anyone gaze upon the beauty of a 
woodland scene and a mountain soli- 
tude, the flight of a bird or the breath- 
taking loveliness of a rainbow, the 
stupendous glory of a storm and the 
hushed peacefulness of a dawn and a 
twilight—and say that God is not! It 
is good to seek God through the eyes 
of the mathematician, the scientist, and 
the philosopher. In addition, it is neces- 
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sary to seek God through the eyes of 
the artist. 

In the beginning God created the 
eternal thought forms, the patterns of 
all that is. We are all seeking to reach 
those thought forms. Plato as an initi- 
ate, intuitively perceived these divine 
thought forms and called them arch- 
types. Greek painting, sculpture and 
architecture is immortal because the 
Greek artists tried to express the eternal 
idea behind the individual object. They 
carved man as he should be. The Roman 
Pantheon embodies a beauty that can- 
not age. 

Art can be great and powerful only 
as it expresses great ideas, universal 
philosophy, or lofty religion. Each cul- 
ture in its day is great because it is 
striving, though unconsciously, to be 
true to God's plan for it. Therefore the 
arts of this early period are rich, orig- 
inal and true. The massive temples of 
Egypt, the statues of Greece, the 
Colosseum of Rome, the religious paint- 
ings of the Renaissance Italy, the as- 
piring cathedrals of medieval Europe— 
reveal the soul of the peoples that cre- 
ated them. It was the faith of the build- 
ers that made the cathedrals beautiful. 
Today the bank buildings look like 
cathedrals. Where our hearts are, there 
is concentrated our creative genius. 


John Ruskin pointed out that art at 
its highest is intensely ethical; that is, 
that art at its highest has a message for 
man. The art of Egypt impressed upon 
the beholder the immortality of the soul. 
The sphinx and the pyramids were 
built for the most sacred ceremonies 
connected with the mysteries—the initi- 
ation ceremonies. In these ceremonies 
the candidate was put into a trance state 
so that he knew for himself the truth of 
the existence of the world of soul. 
Those glorious masses of masonry were 
not merely to house the body of some 
arrogant prince. 

The message of Greek art is the 
beauty of perfection toward which we 
are growing, the beauty of the divine 
thought, the archtype. In the divine 
consciousness each and everyone of us 
is not only perfect, but beautiful. Do 

ou recall the fascinating story of “A 
weller on Two Planets?” The hero 
in his soul body visits the planet Venus 
which is inhabited by a humanity far 


more advanced than our own. He is in 
the home of a friend. A little girl of 
four is observing him gravely. Finally 
she says, “As your soul grows in beau- 
ty, your form will become more beauti- 
ful." Our hero wondered at the beauty 
of the inhabitants of Venus. 


Religious Art Exemplifies Faith 


The art of the Renaissance was moti- 
vated by a powerful faith. The paint- 
ings and the statues of Michael Angelo, 
Rafael, Leonardo da Vinci, and the 
magnificent cathedrals of France are 
the noblest expressions of an impelling 
faith. The constantly recurring Ma- 
donna and the Christ-child theme teach 
the sacredness of motherhood and of 
childhood. This tender theme with its 
manifold spiritual overtones was sorely 
needed in the barbaric middle ages; 
and sad to confess, this theme is needed 
once more in the age of the new bar- 
barism. As Goethe said, “The eternal 
feminine leads us on high.” It graph- 
ically impressed the compassion and the 
love of the Christ-life upon a turbulent 
and worldly age. Although the gentler 
virtues are associated with womanhood, 
they are an aspect of divinity and be- 
Jong to the highest type of manhood, 
which embraces both strength and love. 
They are the two pillars that uphold 
the Temple of Solomon, the prepared 
sanctuary for the divine spirit. 

The lofty spires of the wonderful 
cathedrals teach us to look upward, to 
aspire, to rise in an act of faith and 
aspiration beyond our little, worldly, 
petty. physica] existence to the glory of 
the divine spirit within, to the beauty 
of the transcendental, to the joy of the 
heavenly. Sickness and decay, grief 
and death, are attributes only of the 
mortal, physical life. Immortality and 
joy are the attributes of the heavenly 
life. Guatama, the Buddha, went forth 
to seek the cause of the misery of human 
existence. In the cathedrals we find the 
answer in immortal architecture. This 
lesson, too, our age needs to be taught 
again. Our age that glorifies the physi- 
cal. the transitory, the earthly has for- 
gotten or denies the spirit within and 
the divine without, the immanence and 
the transcendence of God. 

Our age has forgotten the divine 
origin of the arts. "Art for art's sake" 
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is never an occult dictum. Art that is 
trivial and art that is meaningless be- 
tays its lofty function. Our art gal- 
leries today are filled with the most 
astounding caricatures. Much in cubism 
and impressionism is worthless, even 
demoralizing. It is one thing to portray 
the ugly in order to reveal the inner 
beauty, or in order to arouse our ab- 
horrence or compassion, but it need not 
be vulgar. Rembrant's, "An old woman 
paring her nails," reveals unsuspected 
beauty in an unexpected theme. Mous- 
sorgsky in his music tries to sublimate 
ugliness. Beethoven gives expression to 
every emotion so that in hearing we 
may be purged. The moving picture, 
"Fantasia," attempts the same thing, 
and opens up a new departure in enter- 
tainment. It was the aim of the great 
Greek dramatists. They presented the 
high tragedy of their heroes and their 
kings that the souls of the listeners 
might be moved with pity and with 
terror. This was termed catharsis, a 
purging, a cleansing. This is the psycho- 
analytic aspect of art. 

To open our eyes to the repulsiveness 
of uglyness and of evil, to stir us to 
seek beauty and purity in every phase 
of life is the proper use of ugliness in 
art. To portray evil for its sensational 
values is to debase the function of art. 
Ugliness in art is equivalent to jazz and 
swing in music. The effect is demor- 
alizing. In fact, the widespread interest 
today in crime and sensational stories 
on the screen and in books and on the 
stage and radio is due to the prevalence 
of swing music and ugly art. An occult 
maxim states, "As in music, so in life." 


Inspirational Art 


All artists are aware that inspiration 
is necessary for their best work, and 


often their creations are finer than they 
realize. For a moment of creation they 
identify themselves with a higher pur- 
pose. They achieve the ecstacy of union 
with a higher sphere, and they express 
greater thoughts than are their daily 
want. Goethe confessed that a poet 
may express thoughts that may not be 
fully understood by himself until many 
years later. In the moment of creative 
activity we experience liberation. In the 
moment of creative activity we experi- 
ence a divine joy. One of the great aims 
of art, therefore, should be to awaken 
the artist in each one of us, to arouse 
the desire to create. 

Each one of the arts affords us 
liberation in a different way. Through 
aesthetic dancing we feel the joyous 
rhythm of the universe, the movement 
of the earth, the stars, and the suns. 
Through great music our souls are lifted 
in floods of melody to sense the music of 
the spheres, the inconceivable marriage- 
song of the heavens. Architecture is the 
harmony of music translated into space. 
It has been called "frozen music." It is 
the art of space as music is the art of 
time. Through painting and sculpture 
we approach the archtypes. Literature 
translates into words the ideas that the 
other arts instil through mediums of a 
different type. There is no more beau- 
tiful road to the divine than art. 

The artist has a sacred mission in 
life, though he may not be conscious of 
it. He must awaken in us the desire to 
know our archtype and to approach it. 
He must help us reach the realm of 
divine ideas. He must help us to desire 
and achieve liberation. Art that is in 
harmony with these ideals is fulfilling 
its divine function. Art that is not in 
harmony with these ideals is betraying 
its lofty mission. 


ARE YOU LOOKING AHEAD? 


Are you thinking of the employment situation in the postwar world? Would you like 
to be sure of steady, interesting work at fair wages—when the boom is over? If you are 
an all-round mechanic, having metal, woodwork, painting and electrical experience, apply 


for a position as MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR MAN at Rosicrucian Park. State 


your age, health, whether married or single, experience and training. Only qualified men 
and those who are draft-deferred should apply. 'The position is to be filled at once. 
Salary, in terms of the present, nominal, but will continue. Five-day week, eight-hour 
day, holidays and vacation with pay. Apply Personnel Department, Rosicrucian Park, 
San Jose. California. 
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(A Short Course of Instruction) 
By RarpPH M. Lews, F. R. C. 
LESSON TWO 


n WAS Huggens, Dutch physicist, 
who was the first to give emphasis 
to the wave theory of light. In fact, we 
can say that he was the founder of this 
theory. It is the one that persists gen- 

erally today; the one that is expounded 
in many schools and college and in al- 

most all textbooks on physics. Accord- 
ing to Huggen's explanation of the 

wave theory, light is a disturbance in a 
medium. This medium in which light is 
supposed to exist, he likened unto a 
jelly that quivers uniformly throughout 

its whole substance, whenever a dis- 
turbance occurs in any one part of it. 

In other words, light waves propagate 
themselves at a constant speed through- 
out the entire substance or medium in 
which they exist. If we were to deter- 
mine the speed of light at one point in 
the medium, and then determine the 
speed of the same wave at a tremen- 
dously distant point, we would find that 


the disturbance had propagated itself 
throughout at exactly the same velocity. 

According to Huggens, this substance 
or jelly-like medium is an ether. He 
did not attempt to explain just what 
ether is. This theory has had a number 
of supporters demonstrating it in part 
at least. It is shown, for example, that 
the waves of light do not travel just 
longitudinally, that is, they do not 
travel on just one plane, horizontially, 
but on two planes simultaneously; or 
transversely as well as longitudinally. 
In order to understand what is meant 
by this, think of light waves moving 
horizontally and vertically at the same 
time. 


‘ 


Notwithstanding the hold of the wave 
theory of light upon science and upon 
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the mind of the populace, the most ad- 
vanced theoretical physics of today has 
a tendency to revive the older corpuscu- 
lar theory of light, with certain modifi- 
cations; this modern form is called the 
quantum theory of light. According to 
the quantum theory, energy has a quan- 
tity just like a material substance. En- 
ergy is not continuous throughout a 
medium, as we think of energy radi- 
ating throughout the universe. Accord- 
ing to the quantum theory, energy 
comes in bundles. There are separate 
bursts of energy. Albert Einstein, re- 
nowned physicist, reintroduced the cor- 
puscular theory of light by relating it 
to the quantum theory. He contended 
that light consists of corpuscles, bundles 
of energy separated from each other, 
and these corpuscles radiate their en- 
ergy. The radiations from the particular 
“bundles” conform to the wave theory. 
The wave of the energy is not continu- 
ous throughout space since the bursts 
are separate from each other. 


Perhaps the greatest of all discoveries 
in the field of light was Sir Isaac New- 
ton's dispersion of white light. In other 
words, Newton was able to show that 
sunlight is the component of all of the 
colors of which we have knowledge, 
namely, that every color exists in har- 
mony with all others in white light. 
Newton made his discovery through 
what to us now seems a very simple 
experiment. In his home laboratory on 
a bright sunny day, he pulled down 
the shade and darkened the room, and 
then he made a small slit in the shade, 
a very narrow aperture, possibly an 
eighth of an inch in width. He allowed 
a beam of sunlight to pass through it 
into the darkened room and so placed 
a prism that the beam of light fell upon 
it. The white light was dispersed into 
the various colors of which we have 
knowledge. When a beam of white 
light passes through a dense medium 
like a prism, the component colors fall 
into a band, that is, they are all specifi- 
cally related to each other, always in 
the same proximity, the red at one end, 
for example, and the blues and violets at 
the other. This band of uniform rela- 
tionship of colors is called the spectrum. 

The reason for the different colors as 
we experience them in physical experi- 
ments, is because of the different wave 


lengths of light. Each color has a dif- 
ferent wave length. The reds at one 
end of the spectrum are the longest. 
The violets at the opposite end of the 
spectrum are the shortest. When white 
light passes through a prism, the wave 
lengths are refracted, that is, they are 
separated. The white light is broken 
up so that the wave lengths are ar- 
ranged according to their length in an 
order called the spectrum. One physi- 
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cist has given us the homely analogy of 
soldiers, all having different length legs, 
marching across a plowed field. The 
soldiers with the longest legs could step 
across more furrows than those with 
shorter legs, consequently they would 
be more or less grouped together ac- 
cording to the length of step they could 
take. The prism, therefore, acts upon 
the wave lengths of light like the 
plowed field upon the length of the legs 
of the soldiers. 


Have Things Color? 


Contrary to popular opinion, the 
color of an object is not intrinsic, that 
is, the red of a rose is not within the 
rose; the green of the leaf is not within 
the leaf: the blue of the sky is not 
within the sky. Objects do not have 
color within themselves. Colored ob- 
jects are merely a reflection by them of 
certain wave lengths. In other words, 
substance or matter has the property 
of having an effect upon light waves. 
A substance can absorb light waves, 
and it can reflect some of them, which 
causes it to have color to our sight. It 
may also transform some of the light 
waves into another energy, such as heat. 

An illustration to show that color is 
not intrinsic within an object itself fol- 
lows: If we pass a white light through 
a green glass, allowing it to fall upon 
what ordinarily seems as red paper, the 
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red paper will then appear black. The 
reason for this is that the green glass 
has absorbed all of the red wave 
lengths, consequently there are no red 
wave lengths to pass through to the 
paper; the substance of the paper which 
ordinarily reflects red wave lengths and 
makes it appear red to us will then ap- 
pear black, because it has nothing to 
reflect. 


Many objects have a property known 
as fluorescence; that is, they give off a 
light of their own. Really what they 
are doing, is changing the rays of light 
that fall upon them, consequently they 
seem to give off a different color than 
what they ordinarily do in white light. 
We do not see this fluorescence of the 
object in white light because the wave 
lengths of the white light, when they 
are reflected by such objects, are too 
intense. This fluorescence, however, is 
noticeable in ultraviolet light. 


Ultraviolet light ordinarily is not 
visible to us. It is of the invisible part 
of the spectrum. It principally is not 
visible to us because there are no reds 
in the ultraviolet whatsoever. How- 
ever, by means of certain devices, we 
can produce ultraviolet light, and we 
can expose minerals and liquids to it 
which give off surprising colors, colors 
that they do not seem to have in white 
light. In fact, some liquids may seem 
absolutely colorless in ordinary light, 
may appear orange, red, or blue in 
ultraviolet light. 


There are three primary colors. In 
other words, from these three colors of 
the spectrum all others are composed. 
In the spectrum, we see all colors, but 
they are the result of these three pri- 
mary ones, namely, red, green and blue. 
A variation of these three, that is, a 
variation of their wave lengths, pro- 
duces all of the other colors of which 
we have knowledge, and a combination 
of such extremes as red, green, and 
blue, will produce pure white. This is 
a common demonstration in the physics 
laboratory, through the use of such an 
instrument as Von Nordoffs color mixer. 
It has three glass slides, consisting of 
the three primary colors, which are 
brought into such relationship that we 
first can see the other complimentary 
colors, and next produce with them pure 


white, proving that colors are compon- 
ents of white light. 
Exploring the Eye 

Until the present time, we have been 
considering principally the agencies 
which are exterior to man — outside 
conditions and substances accounting 
for light and color. In other words, we 
have shown how objects outside of man 
affect the wave lengths of light. Patent- 
ly, it is one thing to say that color con- 
sists of wave lengths, even to demon- 
strate it. It is something else to ex- 
plain what makes these wave lengths 
appear to us, to human beings, as color. 
Therefore, we now will consider man, 
in relation to this subject. The organ 
of light is the eye. Perhaps the best 
parallel to the human eye, from the 
mechanical point of view, is the camera, 
for the eye functions like a camera. It 
takes pictures, and, moreover, it devel- 
ops, in a mysterious chemical way, these 
pictures. Still further, it transmits the 
impressions of these pictures in some 
way not thoroughly understood by sci- 
ence, to the brain where they are 
realized. 


À schematic diagram of the physio- 
logical nature of the eye is very inter- 
esting to study. The iris of the eye 
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functions similarly to the stop on a 
camera. In other words, it opens to al- 
low more light to enter or contracts to 
shut it out. The lens of the eye focuses 
just as the lens of a camera, that is, it 
changes its shape so as to permit a 
change of focus. The retina of the eye 
is a membraneous lining of the inside 
of the eyeball, and consists of numerous 
layers. The seventh layer of the retina 
is composed of rods and cones. These 
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By Cart Scuerret, M. D. 
From Health Culture Magazine 


HAT is sleep? 
Viewing sleep as 
a form of mental 
behavior, the an- 
swer is not at all 
difficult. 
Psychologically 
speaking, sleep is 
a mental state in 
which the stream 
of consciousness 
flows at a low 
level, and during 
which we lose the 
appreciation of the awareness of our 
surroundings and of our very selves. 

During sleep we are to a greater or 
lesser extent unconscious, depending 
upon how sound we are sleeping. In 
sleep, the sound waves that strike our 
eardrums, the light waves that impinge 
upon our closed eye-lids, the odors that 
reach our nostrils, and the manifold 
pressure stimulations that are exerted 
against our bodies, no longer become 
interpreted as true conscious sensory 
experiences. 

While the various stimulations re- 
ceived by any of the several organs of 
special sensation do not become inter- 
preted as conscious sensory manifesta- 
tions during sleep, such stimulations do, 
nevertheless, arouse mental activities 
that we call dreams. 

When we seek to determine the na- 
ture of sleep, we encounter much diffi- 
culty and some divergence of opinion. 
First, there are those who believe that 
sleep is the result of certain alterations 


in the circulation which influence the 
brain and makes it partially anaemic. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
this doctrine, for we know that in sleep 
the heart's action is diminished in both 
rate and force so that less blood is sent 
out. We also know that during sleep 
the veins become relaxed and that they 
are capable of accommodating much 
more blood, which together with the 
diminished heart action, does tend to 
cause less blood to circulate in the brain. 

When we take into consideration 
that after a heavy meal when the ab- 
dominal blood vessels are congested, 
and after exercise when our circulatory 
system becomes relaxed, we are likely 
to become sleepy. Also, during a faint- 
ing spell the circulation within the brain 
becomes diminshed and we lose con- 
sciousness. 

Another view that is taken by many 
as to the nature of sleep is that it is 
chemical rather than circulatory. Those 
who take that stand assume that during 
the waking state the body accumulates 
certain poisonous bodies which act like 
a narcotic on the nervous mechanism in- 
volved in producing sleep. 

When we observe the action of cer- 
tain chemicals that we know are capable 
of producing artificial sleep, then we can 
also appreciate the possibility of sleep 
being the result of chemical action. For 
example, the sleep produced by the in- 
halation of either chloroform or nitrous 
oxide. 

We know that as the result of bodily 
activity and fatigue, sacrolactic acid 
and a number of other chemicals are 
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stored up in certain structures, and al- 
though we have, as yet, no evidence 
that those chemicals can produce sleep, 
neither do we know into what the hu- 
man body may transform them. 

If we assume that the chemicals that 
induce sleep influence not only the 
brain, but other nervous structures as 
well, then it may be that the diminution 
in the heart’s action and the relaxation 
of the veins may be directly due to a 
chemical influence of the entire nervous 
mechanism. 

In which event the chemical cause 
would be the primary influence in sleep 
while the circulatory changes would 
then become secondary and therefore 
indirect causes. 

There is one objection to considering 
sleep as a chemical change, and this ob- 
jection we observe when we suddenly 
become awakened from sleep. While 
true, that under ordinary circumstances 
we gradually awaken from sleep in a 
manner that would indicate that the 
chemicals causing sleep were gradually 
wearing off, the moment we take sudden 
awakening into consideration, a new 
problem arises. 

If sleep is the result of a chemical 
that has accumulated or formed as the 
result of bodily and mental activity, 
then there is nothing in the nature of 
suddenly and abruptly awakening from 
sleep that could possibly be similar to 
the gradual wearing off of a drug. 


When we inhale nitrous oxide, we 
awaken comparatively rapidly after its 
administration has ceased; when we 
take ether or chloroform, it takes rela- 
tively longer to awaken after the cessa- 
tion of its administration, but in either 
case, no noise, no pain, nor any form of 
stimulation can suddenly awaken us 
until the chemical has ceased to act as 
an anaesthetic — and herein lies the 
weak link in the chemical nature of 
sleep. 

There are others who hold another 
view and consider sleep to be a bio- 
physical phenomenon. Those who hold 
this belief take their basis from the as~ 
sumption that in the waking state every 
cerebral nerve is in contact with every 
other by branch-like twigs called den- 
drites, much the same as the branches 
and twigs of two trees close together 
may intertwine. 


Such a theory further assures that as 
the result of fatigue in the case of nor- 
mal sleep, and as the result of chemical 
influence in artificial sleep, these den- 
drites or nerve endings shrink so that 
they are no longer in contact with those 
of their neighbor and that as such a re- 
sult nerve impulses can no longer pass. 

In this bio-physical nature of sleep, 
the same obstacle is encountered as in 
the case of the chemical] nature of sleep. 
If it is fatigue that causes the dendrites 
to shrink, then a sudden abrupt awak- 
ening from a sound sleep at any time 
is not consistent with our observations 
as to Nature’s course in overcoming 
fatigue. 

Regardless of the real nature of sleep 
it remains that sleep is a most important 
physiological factor concerned in growth 
and repair. Soon after birth, when as- 
similation and growth of the body is 
rapid, sleep becomes most imperative, 
therefore infants sleep many hours out 
of the 24 of each day. 

We find that children require rela- 
tively longer hours of sleep than adults, 
and a child suffering from insufficient 
sleep cannot grow normally either men- 
tally or physically. Not only does sleep 
influence growth, but it also influences 
repair in a similar manner. Old persons, 
and those suffering from disease require 
much sleep, and to them sleep becomes 
of the utmost importance. Precisely how 
sleep aids or influences growth or re- 
pair, is not certainly known. 

It is probable that the diminished 
bodily and mental activity that exists in 
sleep so greatly reduces the wear and 
tear occasioned by wakefulness that 
sleep permits the resultant surplus en- 
ergy to be utilized for the purpose of 
growth normally and bodily repair dur- 
ing sickness. 

'The adult needs more sleep than he 
gets usually, with the result that his 
normal requirements of repair are not 
adequately met and thus his resistance 
becomes diminished and the door open- 
ed for the entrance of disease. 


The sick, above all, need plenty of 
sleep, and there is no reason to awaken 
a person from sleep for the purpose of 
administering medicines or treatment, 
because there is nothing that any doctor 
can prescribe that is better for a patient 
than sleep. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian Fraternity. It is a focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the upusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called "Liber 777" describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Friar S. P.C., 
care of AMORC Temple. San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
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THE MISSING KEY 


HERE is a futile 
feeling in the ex- 
perience of facing 
a lock to which 
one has forgotten 
a key. It is a feel- 
ing which is akin 
to disgust, and yet 
at the same time, 
one is conscious 
that the failure to 
possess the key is 
usually due to 
negligence. A 

The door ahead of us locked with a good 

lock, one which requires its own key to 


Rer open, is such a final thing. It is so sim- 
Digest ple when we are able to open that door 
January and walk through it by means of a small 
1944 metal object which we call "the key" 


that turns the various mechanical parts 
of the lock, and yet if we stare at it 
without that key we realize what a 
formidable object it is that separates us 
from that which we wish. 

Almost every problem in life results 
from the failure of man to have a key 
to open the problem to the light of 
reason and experience. There are few 
times in our lives when we have been 
faced with a necessity of finding a solu- 
tion to a particular problem facing us 
that the decision would not be forth- 
coming if only we could select the one 
unknown phase of the situation that 
would bring about our ability to use all 
the known phases. 

The fact that man is aware that he 
perceives a problem indicates an attri- 
bute of the human being different from 
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any other form of life. The animal is 
usually not aware of the lock on the 
door. He is only aware of the fact that 
a barrier impedes his way, and the aver- 
age animal cannot see the whole prob- 
lem. Sometimes only highly trained 
ones can perform some manual act that 
may be an indication that the problem 
is solved. Fortunately, and sometimes 
unfortunately, for man, whether he 
wishes it or not, he has the ability to 
take the situation into perspective so 
that the full import of a problem faces 
him at one time. The problem of a 
locked door in itself is small—but man 
sees beyond the door in perspective. 
He sees what he wishes to obtain be- 
hind that door, and therefore, the prob- 
lem of the missing key to open it is 
exaggerated and made still more im- 
portant than it would be if the only 
problem was merely the passing through 
the door and nothing else. 


The same facts regarding the door 
apply to each problem we face in life. 

e are not as concerned about the im- 
mediate situation that may face us as 
we are to the implications that are ap- 
parent beyond the problem itself. There 
are usually economic and social impli- 
cations beyond the mere solution of a 
problem. Our future or health, the well- 
being of our relatives and friends may 
hinge upon such a problem. And so 
man, by his ability to reason and put 
together all the parts of the sensations 
that register upon his consciousness, 
lives both the experiences of the present, 
and his interpretation of the experiences 
of the future, in the process of trying 
to find the key that will solve the prob- 
lem of the moment. 


It is interesting to observe, on the 
other hand, how animals seem to thrive 
in a purely sensual world. Few people 
have not observed the pleasure with 
which a dog goes for a walk or is mere- 
ly left free to do as he pleases. The 
same paths which he has covered many 
times seem to hold new experiences for 
him. He is always alert and interested 
in the situations which are immediately 
at hand. There are no problems for him 
insofar as the return to home and se- 
curity are concerned —there is only the 
living of the present. In other words, 
there is no perspective. Reason, in the 
full sense of the word, is missing. The 


life of such a being is a series of sensa- 
tions and not a continuity of knowledge, 
but in this Man can find a lesson. Man 
has exaggerated his ability to do things 
because he possesses reason. His con- 
stant effort to use his powers of reason 
and to apply his breadth of perspective 
to all situations is usually a little 
beyond the present insofar as his con- 
Scious states are concerned. If each of 
us examined our mental states carefully 
at any moment, we would find that we 
seldom are living entirely in that mo- 
ment. We are either anticipating the 
future or reviewing the past. Our per- 
spective causes us to augment constant- 
ly the possibilities of the future, and we 
are involved in thoughts that have to 
do with the possible outcome of the 
situation immediately before us. 

Possibly the only time a person lives 
in the present is when he is being en- 
tertined. When man is laughing he 
is usually enjoying a situation immed- 
iately about him. Surely this is an il- 
lustration of the fact that we should 
live in the present more often. It is by 
throwing off the burdens of the past 
and the possibilities that the future may 
or may not hold that we are really 
capable of complete relaxation to the 
point where humor can replace the 
burden of care. This does not mean 
that we have to be in a perpetual state 
of amusement. but it does mean that we 
can take a lesson from a lower level of 
life such as previously illustrated by 
that of a dog. That is, that the missing 
key to the problems which exist about 
us may lie in the present. We have all 
had the experience of losing something 
and being unable to find it even though 
it is in plain sight because of the con- 
cern which we have built up in our own 
minds about the loss. So it is not the 
solving of many problems. The evi- 
dent solution, or at least the key to 
start us on the path toward solution, 
is so evident in the present that we 
overlook it because of exageration of 
the possibilities that may lie in the 
future. 

According to our calendar, we are 
now starting a new year. The very 
fact that we have a calendar and are 
conscious of a new year is an illustra- 
tion of man's perspective. It illustrates 
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Temple Echoes 


By Pratonicus, F.R. C. 


FAVORITE is- 
sue calling forth 
interminable dis- 
cussion centers in 
the question of 
what occupation, 
profession or 
work in life is fin- 
est, most edifying 
and productive of 
opportunities for 
service to human- 
ity and personal 
evolution? 

One can argue strong cases for medi- 
cine, music, art, social and governmen- 
tal services, etc., but in the opinion of 
this writer teaching is the noblest and 
most satisfying work of all. There are 
many kinds of educational activity, 
ranging from the narrow, routine and 
near-ridiculous to the challenging. lofty 
and sublime. Spiritual and philosophical 
teaching offer wonderful opportunities 
for enduring contributions to human 
betterment. Witness the peerless ex- 
amples of Jesus, Socrates, Plato, Amen- 
hotep IV. Paracelsus, Bacon, and gifted 
leaders of thought in more recent times. 

AMORC is unique as an educational 
organization. Its leaders are in a posi- 
tion actively to guide and shape the 
growth of personality in thousands of 
persons. Since the principal aim of liv- 
ing is to experience many lessons need- 
ed by the soul-personality, it follows 
that life is a great school wherein all 
mortals necessarily report as pupils, and 
in which a limited, worthy few exercise 
additional responsibilities as teachers. 


Life itself is the greatest teacher, and 
learn we must as a condition of our 
temporality. 


Ww. oy Wy 


The remarkable enthusiasm of most 
new Rosicrucian members is a source 
of deep satisfaction to the Grand Lodge 
staff. One such enthusiast is Frater 
T. M. H., of Southern California, now 
in his late forties. For many years this 
gentleman was a successful evangelist, 
a courageous and eloquent harbinger of 
the "good news” of the Christian gos- 
pel. At the height of his career he suf- 
fered a complete breakdown in health, 
one of the results of which was near- 
blindness. For some time he was in the 
depths of despair, without surcease 
from his many troubles. Then seeming- 
ly by accident he encountered informa- 
tion about the Order, and forthwith af- 
filiated himself. 


The weeks and months of Mr. H's 
Rosicrucian studentship have inspired 
and aided him immensely. Ecstatic, 
glorious experiences are vouchsafed 
him in moments of meditation. His 
health is fast improving, and his whole 
personal outlook has taken a strong 
positive turn. Frater H. is sincerely ef- 
fusive in his praise of the Order, and 
deeply appreciative of the wonders it 
has wrought in the once shattered 
structure of his body and personality. 


woe Ww 


Philosophical friend, perhaps tonight 
you will be seated in your sanctum, 
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study or quiet nook, along with burning 
candles, a wisp of incense and medita- 
tive music to invite a mystically pensive 
mood. As you attune your conscious- 
ness with the Cosmic, your thoughts 
subtley are extended without hindrance, 
and on wings of mind contact is estab- 
lished with loved ones and kindred 
souls. You rush through space with a 
weary bomber pilot in the South Pacific, 
or stare out across bleak waters with 
intrepid sailors in the Arctic seas. In 
desert and jungle camps you attune 
with the loneliness of fine young men 
far from home, and perhaps upon 
Italian hillsides you sense the shock and 
anguish of battle. 


It is a sick and suffering world, yes, 
and yet so resplendent with natural 
beauty, so fraught with indomitable im- 
pulses and possibilities for love, truth 
and goodness. Forget not to thank God 
for the many blessings that are yours, 
and support with your prayers the ad- 
versities of others. But for the grace of 
God you would be sharing even more 
poignantly in the universal calamities. 
Continue to deserve your blessings 
through loving service to humanity; re- 
main worthy of your present opportuni- 
ties for good works faithfully executed. 


WV Yo Vv 


Wisdom conveys the power to recon- 
cile seeming contraries. 


V Ow Vv 


Regardless of the many unusual and 
important experiences which may have 
come to us in the very long ago. this 
present incarnation is the most impor- 
tant one we have ever lived. We are 
ever on the fringe of time, striving at 
times to pull aside the heavy veil cover- 


ing the past, and even more often to 
catch a glimpse of the future's tempting 
secrets. 

Therefore, let us resolve to make 
1944 the very best year we have lived. 
Among appropriate Rosicrucian Reso- 
lutions for the New Year may be sug- 
gested the following: 

1. I will keep full faith with our be- 
loved Order and its leadership. by loy- 
ally supporting its policies and activi- 
ties, assiduously studying its teachings, 
and endeavoring to apply its wisdom to 
the betterment of my life and all those 
who come within my personal influence. 

2. I will be steadfast in my patriotism 
and loyalty to my country and its cause, 
mindful too of many sincere obligations 
to all humanity. 

3. I will stoutly resist those forces 
and influences within society and within 
myself which tend to destroy, to de- 
moralize, to weaken and to render less 
useful for higher purposes. 

4. I will spend some time each 24 
hours in meditation and Cosmic attune- 
ment, nourishing my soul with its pro- 
per sustenance and abiding in the sanc- 
tuary of Peace Profound. 

5. I will fulfill with love all obliga- 
tions to my family, giving freely of my- 
self to my dear ones; also, I will strive 
to give far more than is expected of me 
in my occupation, and in services to my 
community. 

6. I will extend and express the love 
of my Heart to all beings. 

7. When ready and prepared, I will 
petition the Cosmic for the sacred af- 
flatus of Divine Consciousness, that I 
may know God intimately in my inward 
being. and become therewith a conscious 
instrument of His purpose. 


SO MOTE IT BE. 


WE THANK YOU 


From every section of North America and from South America as well, and from lands 
across the seas, have come many hundreds of Christmas Greetings to the officers of the 
Supreme and Grand Lodges and to the staff members. It is inspiring to have these ex- 
pressions of love, loyalty and goodwill from our fellow Rosicrucians and friends through- 
out the world. It is but another indication of that unify of mankind which is possible 


when all are imbued with a common transcendental idealism. We. each of us, wish it 
were possible to take the time to acknowledge each greeting personally. Such is im- 
possible, however, for it would prevent the rendering of other services to you. There- 
fore, kindly accept this acknowledgement as containing all the appreciation which we 
are capable of expressing for your kind remembrance. 


The Officers and Staff of the SUPREME GRAND LODGE, AMORC 
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Trees, the Teachers of Men 


By Epwin X. Corer, F. R. C. 


TREE is indispu- 
tably the most 
highly developed 
form which vege- 
tation assumes. 
We like to think 
of trees as noble 
and majestic. 
Many of them 
have stood for 
centuries and their 
venerable ages are 
lost in antiquity. 
A few of the fa- 
mous trees of Lebanon are still standing 
from those days when men felled them 
for Solomon's Temple. In California 
are the famous Sequoia trees which are 
so massive and gigantic that passages 
have been hewn through their bases 
permitting vehicles to pass through 
them. You may have seen a section of 
one of these trees in a natural history 
museum. Each ring indicates an added 
year of growth. Little flags are placed 
at different rings to indicate its diameter 
at some important event in past history. 
It is a greater monarch than the long 
line of kings and emperors, discoverers, 
scientists, artists, poets and philosophers 
who have come and gone since it first 
came to leaf. It is likely to stand cen- 
turies after the present civilization has 
passed into oblivion. When we think 
that these massive trees were once en- 
closed in a little seed and that they rose 
from feeble beginning and amassed their 
ponderous structure from earth and at- 
moshpere then we are awed with the 
architecture of God. But trees could 


not have become the particular trees 
that they are, if it were not for count- 
less cells organized according to some 
definite law and the spirit of harmony. 
There are laws that control its spiral 
growth, its texture, its outward form 
and symmetry, its color, its bark, the 
shape of its leaves and even a law con- 
trolling its longevity. 

How often do we pass trees without 
giving thought to their wonderful struc- 
ture. Perhaps it is because trees are so 
common, and yet we enjoy seeing them 
covered with leaves in the summer and 
with snow after the bleak winter's 
storm. The man on the street does not 
arouse much interest because he too is 
so common. Trees teach us however 
that there is harmony in natural law and 
that there must be a counterpart in com- 
prehensive laws in the organization and 
evolution of society. These are Cos- 
mically decreed but too often their func- 
tioning is impeded by man's violations. 
Nevertheless the laws of ethics, physi- 
ology and economic life are immutable 
and underlie the foundation of succeess 
in life and business, govern the path- 
way of progress and shape the destiny 
of man. 

You are well acquainted with the 
biologic changes which take place in 
plant life from germination to maturity, 
but perhaps you have not given suffi- 
cient thought to the fact that every tree 
begins its growth under unfavorable 
circumstances because it is surrounded 
by many dangers and continues to meet 
difficulties through every stage of its 
life. Man's span of years is also a 
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struggle against difficulties. The first 
steps in any undertaking are the most 
difficult and all solid and enduring ad- 
vancement is made slowly and imper- 
ceptibly. Pre-eminent talent and worth- 
while achievements are of slow growth 
and are the result of industry and hard 
work. Trees teach us not only the ne- 
cessity of work by every member of the 
community but they also teach us the 
nobility of labor. There are all kinds of 
trees just as there are all kinds of men, 
but with this difference: all trees work 
in harmony with directing forces, 
whereas all men have not learned to use 
their free will with intelligence. Trees 
have their periods of work as well as 
their periods of rest and the cessation 
of activity is necessary in order that the 
gain in growth may be adjusted to the 
older growth for strength and security. 
Like the tree our aim should be high 
and honorable, and as the tree may 
bend but never stoop, so man should 
not yield to mean principles or discour- 
agement although his progress may be 
slow or halted or difficult. The tree 
knows how to buffet the storm of wind 
and rain and it knows too that the sun- 
shine will come tomorrow. It is adver- 
sity that calls forth the nobility of man's 
nature and makes him transform every 
obstacles into a monument of his skill 
and strength. Let us not forget the 
Transcendent Love that is showered 
upon every plant and tree and earth- 
bound thing and then contemplate the 
greater Love that is showered upon 
every spiritually bound human being. 
We have in every tree an illustration 
of the maxim: “In union there is 
strength." A few leaves by their united 
labors form a shoot: and this by repeti- 
tion of itself produces a great tree, and 
in the process the roots and the succes- 
sive generations of leaves play an 
equally important yet distinctive part. 
So it is with man. Individually impo- 
tent, he nevertheless becomes powerful 
by entering into combination and asso- 
ciation with his fellows. By common 
understanding and cooperation he has 
measured the magnitude of the earth, 


the planets and the sun and has calcu- 
lated the distances of the stars. He has 
made the jungle disappear from the 
primeval forest and the poisonous 
swamp and produced on their site a 
landscape smiling with health and fer- 
tility. He has girdled the earth with rail- 
roads, examined the lightnings which 
he has drawn down from the heavens 
and used them to annihilate distance 
and time between the continents. None 
of these things have been done by one 
man alone but by using the knowledge 
of other men today and the heritage of 
other men in the past. We have seen 
in the present world struggle that free- 
dom can only be vouchsafed by world 
cooperation and that isolated or inde- 
fensible groups are just as fragile and 
perishable as autumn leaves. Thus the 
tree teaches us the impressive lesson of 
our frailty, and further that man works 
not for himself alone but for posterity. 
Trees work in combination to cool the 
climate, to break storms, to keep soil 
from erosion as well as to store great 
quantities of water beneath the soil all 
for the benefit of civilization and pos- 
terity. United in a forest they mutually 
shelter each other on all sides against 
storms and the drying effect of the sun's 
rays. This reciprocity of action is high- 
ly interesting. Thus herbaceous plants 
and grasses envelop the earth with a 
protective covering. They allow the 
sunbeams access to the young seedlings 
and also give them a sufficient amount 
of shade so that the sun's rays are pre- 
vented from drying the soil and thus 
injuring the young growth. It is thus 
that trees grow up at first under the 
shadow of the smallest members of the 
vegetable kingdom, only to reciprocate 
as they approximate the period of their 
maturity and strength, thus returning 
the favors which they received in their 
days of weakness and in fancy. We 
were once children and we should re- 
ciprocate our blessings by protecting 
the children of the world and teaching 
them that we can best fulfil] our mission 
in life by establishing a true brother- 
hood of man. 
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Are We Emotionally Mature? 


By Camp Ezzii, F. R. C. 


T HAS been stat- 
ed by recognized 
psychologists that 
the world suffers 
more from the 
words and acts of 
"adult infants" 
than from the 
combined per- 
formances of the 
feeble- minded. 
the insane and the 
criminal. 


An adult infant, as the words imply, 
is a person who is mature in years, yet 
a child emotionally. Since adult infancy 
has been acknowledged, both by the 
psychologists and the mystics, to be so 
great an impediment to personality un- 
foldment, it is well that we occasionally 
check up on this subtle monster, and 
attempt to replace him and his offspring 
with attributes that befit the disciples of 
the Higher Ones. 


Such manifestations as envy, greed, 
hatred, and their infamous twins of self- 
destruction, jealousy and self-pity, are 
all members of the family of the emo- 
tionally immature. They are closely 
related, and when we dethrone one, 
sometimes his spirit vanishes only to 
amalgamate with the entities of his co- 

The workers, giving them more strength in 
Rosicrucian their nefarious campaign of retarding 
Digest progress. 


January Sometimes psychologists irk us with 
1944 their methodical classification of the in- 


dividual members of the human race. 
Nevertheless, we can attain an excellent 
perspective of our own personalities, 
and consequently place ourselves in 
position to correct much obnoxious be- 
havior, if we employ some of the meth- 
ods of the psychoanalyst. 


We well may compare some of the 
trite utterances of the average sup- 
posedly mature person with those of a 
ten-year-old child. For instance: "He 
didn't put anything over on me," "May- 
be you think I did not get her told," 
“Those people are common and cannot 
fit into our circle," "Six people had tried 
in vain to put that deal over, but when 
I got up to speak, I melted all opposi- 
tion." These are the equivalent to such 
juvenile invectives as: "I dare you to 
knock this chip off of my shoulder," 
“I'm bigger than you are," "My dad is 
a lawyer, and your's is a street worker," 
"Al the kids are scared of Jack Strong, 
but ! can whip him." Although we do 
not need a psychoanalysis to convince 
us that we are superior to many, must 
we employ the childish method of ad- 
vertising the fact? Our superiority, if 
genuine, will promulgate itself in the 
work that we do. 


The Cosmic implanted in man certain 
appetites for the purpose of evolving 
the human race. Among these appetites 
is the desire for fame, which we will 
now consider. Let us visualize a man 
who desires, not only to acquire a lot 
of worldly goods. but particularly a 
name that will be favorably mentioned 
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throughout his nation. After he has 
prepared himself with the necessary 
education in his chosen line of endeav- 
or, he begins to produce. He makes the 
headlines, first in his hometown news- 
paper, then later as his product in- 
creases in greatness, the international 
news wires convey the message of his 
accomplishment to the entire world. It 
swells him with pride, and he works all 
the more diligently, because the pub- 
licity he has received is satisfying food 
for his appetite. 

The wisdom of this appetite is un- 
questionable, for it has served great 
purposes in advancing the human race. 
However, if the man who has risen to 
great heights by means of this route, 
steps upon the Occult Path, which 
eventually he must do in one incarna- 
tion or another, there comes a time 
when he must transform this appetite 
for fame into altruism, or else he re- 
mains an emotional child. The failure 
to make this change produces unsavory 
results. It keeps the personality that is 
prepared for adepthood in the category 
of adult infancy, and thus impedes 
progress to the life and work for which 
the pupil is being disciplined. 

For proof that the mystic must dis- 
card the appetite for a name and fame, 
we have only to review the life and 
works of the Masters. They labor only 
in an anonymous way. Unquestionably 
the work of the hierophants is altruistic. 
and so far removed from the tinge of 


desire for fame and fortune that even 
the thought of this is precluded in their 
hearts. 

That the desire for fame has its pur- 
pose cannot be denied. Nevertheless, 
like other requisites necessary to round 
out the undeveloped personality, there 
is a time to lay it aside as one would 
throw off a moth-eaten, obsolete gar- 
ment, and replace it with a new one. 
the style and quality of which is more 
becoming to the station of evolvement 
at which one has arrived. 

There are some psychologists who 
hold fast to the theory that every act 
performed by man is prompted by a 
selfish motive. Freud departed from the 
general school and said that sexual im- 
pulse was the architect of all human 
behavior. 

There have been some mental giants 
among the world's outstanding psy- 
chologists, who have contributed enor- 
mously to humanity's advancement. 
Yet, those who seriously contend that 
all human conduct has for a founda- 
tion, selfish motives or sexual impulses 
do so only because they have absolutely 
no knowledge or understanding of the 
existence of those of the Higher World. 

Since mastership is the goal of the 
sincere mystic, we should take an in- 
ventory of our behavior and try to sup- 
plant the weaknesses of adult infancy 
with the mature altruism of the mystic, 
so that we may become better vehicles 
to serve the human brotherhood. 


CHICAGO RALLY 
The Nefertiti Minor Lodge in Chicago will hold its annual rally on January 29 and 30. 
All members in the Middle West are invited to participate in this two-day rally. For 
further information write to the secretary of the Nefertiti Minor Lodge. Lakeview Build- 


ing. 116 South Michigan Avenue. 


Oakland Lodge Presents Fourth Degree Initiation 
Members in the East Bay area of California who are entitled to receive the Fourth 
Temple Degree Lodge Initiation may do so by visiting the Oakland Minor Lodge. Room 
406, Pacific Building. 16th and Jefferson Streets, on Sunday, January 16, at 1:30 P. M. 
The initiation will be presented in its complete form at that time. 
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The Path to Mastery 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lzwis, F. R. C. 
(From Man Triumphant and The Mastery of Fate—1921 Edition) 


Many of the articles written by our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, are as deathless 
as time. That is, they are concerned with those laws and principles of life and living which 
are eternal. and thus never iose their efficacy or their import, and are as helpful and as inspir- 
ing when read today as they were when they were written five, tem, fifteen, twenty or more 
years ago, and likewise will continue to be as helpful and as instructive in the future. For this 
reason, and for the reason that thousands of readers of the ‘‘Rosicrucian Digest’’ have not read 


many of the earlier articles of our late Imperator, it is our editorial policy to publish in the 


"Rosicrucian Digest 


each month one of his outstanding articles so that his thoughts will 


continue to reside within the pages of this publication. 


HERE is but one 
road, one way, by 
which Mastery of 
Self and Mastery 
of Fate is attain- 
ed. It is through 
the proper and 
systematic study 
of nature's laws, 
the laws which 
govern the uni- 
verse, govern man 
and affect man's 
relation to all that 
exists. 

To know man's true relation to the 
universe and to other men, to know 
man's unlimited powers, latent possi- 
bilities and unused fortitude of mind 
and soul, is to make each man a power 
for greater constructive, creative good; 
a success in the world, a credit to the 
world, a real part of the world. 

Mastery of one's own powers, abili- 
ties, and potent forces, working in har- 


More important than seeing with the 
mortal eye, is seeing with the eye of 
intuition. Greater than hearing with the 
mortal ear. is hearing the voice of the 
inner-self and the voice of the count- 
less master minds which speak without 
tongue. In the world of creation and 
accomplishment far more commanding 
than the learned lips and dictatorial 
voice, is the silent influence of a domi- 
nating will. 

Intellectual mastery of the material 
knowledge of the world suffices only in 
the mastery of the material problems, 
and leaves every man to battle with his 
wits to hold and maintain that which 
he has but lately won. Nature knows 
naught of the material warfare and ma- 
jestically stoops to help those who un- 
derstand her ways and cooperate with 
her in universal construction, benevolent 
creation and human progression. 

Man has ordained for himself and 
for his children, schools of illusions and 
effects. He revels in his education of 
phenomena, and is delightfully ignor- 


The mony with all of nature’s rules, attun- 

Rosicrucian ^9 With the divine mind, maintaining a ant of the fundamental causes—even of 
; poise of peace and radiant love, is mas- his own existence and the meaning of 

Digest tering FATE and conquering the con- life. 

january testing forces which come from dark- Schools and branches of science vie 
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theories, explanations of observations 
and the promulgation of illusive hy- 
potheses. Books are written as authori- 
ties for every phase of nature’s mani- 
festation only to become obsolete, in- 
tenible and rejected before the printing 
is finished. 


Children are born, raised and edu- 
cated with a false understanding of na- 
ture's most helpful laws, and with ab- 
solute ignorance regarding the powers 
and abilities that are resident within the 
soul and mind of the inner, or real self. 


Children grow into adulthood and as 
men, successful or failures, are unable 
to utilize the forces which would turn 
their paths into the highways of life's 
real mission, and cannot combat the de- 
structive forces of disease, disappoint- 
ment, disaster or dejection. 


The age of higher accomplishment 
through higher aim and a higher power 
is here. Call it the Aquarian Age, the 
Metaphysical Age, the Awakening Age 
or the New Age. The prevention of 
disease is the keynote of all therapeutic 
research, and in like manner the pre- 
vention of failures in life, the preven- 
tion of sorrow, the prevention of sin by 
a true understanding of God's laws and 
man's salvation, are the principles and 
laws which constitute the GREAT 
TRUTHS now being sensed by all and 
being taught to those who seek the 
Light. 


Man is to enter the Kingdom of Light 
and to emerge from the feodality of 
darkness. Man is to be the Master of 
his Fate, the Master of Self, the Cap- 
tain of his Soul. God so ordained it in 
the beginning when he created man in 
His own Image—in His spiritual image 
He created man. Man's real fall was 


not from essential goodness, but from 
the mountain of understanding into the 
valley of ignorance and superstition. 


Superstition we find fostered on all 
sides by the gluttons of material gain 
and the hierarchy of commercialism. 
The forces of evil. rampant in the past, 
still crouch in hiding, ever ready to prey 
upon the weakness of man in his in- 
ability to compete with the cunning of 
the world. 

Truth must be given with unbiased 
intent and unprejudiced conception. 
God's laws are without creed, nature's 
manifestations for all alike. Sectarian- 
ism, personal idolatry, dogmatic limita- 
tions and earthbound beliefs, have no 
place in the presentment of TRUTH as 
the revelation of facts. 

Through all the ages there have been 
Sages, illuminated and inspired minds, 
who have given their lives to the search 
for TRUTH and the spreading of the 
Light. From the dawn of civilization in 
Egypt and into the establishment of 
every new kingdom of man, these ava- 
tars of truth, these torchbearers of 
Light, have gone with unselfish purpose 
and with personal sacrifice to redeem 
man from no other false god, from no 
other fall, and from no other serfdom, 
than that of ignorance and superstition. 

The wisdom of these sages, accumu- 
lated through centuries of time, through 
ever-changing periods in the evolution 
of man, have been added to. perfected, 
preserved and made simple in compre- 
hension for all who would come to the 
door of the Temple of Light and feast 
with the sages of life. 

Of all the organizations created and 
maintained, sponsored and supported 
for the sole purpose of unselfishly dis- 
seminating these truths, there is none 
so old in principle, so original in pur- 
pose, so successful in its mission and so 
ready to give to the masses that which 
it has unified and proved true, as the 
movement known today by the symbol 


of its name— AMORC. 


ROSE.CROIX UNIVERSITY 


We can now announce our definite plans for the 1944 term of the Rose-Croix Univer- 
sity, which will be held from June 19 to July 8, immediately preceding the Rosicrucian 
convention. The faculty is now being completed, and the course cf study in the various 
colleges arranged for this year's term. Many plans are being made for special lectures 
in addition to the regular classroom instruction. To be eligible to attend, each prospective 
student should matriculate in advance. Write today to the Registrar of the Rose-Croix 
University. Rosicrucian Park for a copy of "The Story of Learning" which will explain 
the scope cf work to be covered and the method by which you can prepare for attendance. 
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QUINTA ESSENTIA 
(Continued from Page 150) 


Sciences must be guided exclusively by 
his own practical experience. 


The Inner Essence 


Concerning this subject, an old Her- 
metic text written by the Illuminated 
Brotherhood asserts ‘that Nature has 
inserted a suffering and refreshing spirit 
between the ‘water’ of the celestial 
moon’ and its ‘outward’ (true) Mer- 
curius, in the spirit of a Sulphur-like 
being identical with the Quintessence.” 

This is a completely obscure sentence 
which it is almost impossible to inter- 
pret except with the aid of the secret 
Esoteric Tapis upon which all these 
matters are clearly revealed and where 
the obscure cover is withdrawn from the 
inner eye of the genuine student. The 
above text furthermore states: “For 
this reason they, (the students), must 
realize that within Nature there may be 
found a peculiar spirit which attaches 
itself to matter and which acts upon all 
processes of fermentation, (the secret 
Alchemical fermentation). Within Na- 
ture there exists a definite chain (An- 
nulis Platonic), a coordinated affinity 
between visible and invisible objects. 
By means of this chain the highest 
spiritual essences descend and cohabit 
with matter. But take care that you 
understand me correctly! I am not 
speaking here of a divine spirit, but of 
a specific (Alchemical Spagyrical) Art 
through which a particular spirit may 
be united with the universal spirit, and 
whereby its nature may be wonderfully 
raised and augmented.” 


Therefore he who desires to reach 
the goal of the Hermetic Art must make 
every attempt to penetrate to the very 
foundation of Nature. He must possess 
a knowledge and the realization as to 
the manner in which matter comes into 
existence, and how life is born. Lastly 
he must penetrate into the metaphysical 
aspect of Nature in order to realize the 
maintenance and propagation of matter 
and life within and according to the 
divine order. The "Emerald Table" of 
Hermes does indeed enunciate a funda- 
mental truth when it asserts: “That 
which is above possesses its true mirror 
image in the below, and vice versa,” 


etc. This statement is not only confirm- 
ed by all true philosophers but by all 
practitioners of the Hermetic secret as 
well For this reason the experienced 
master of the genuine ancient road of 
Nature announces correctly in that 
chapter of his book which deals with 
the true Alchemy of the ancients: that 
Alchemy is an art which teaches a new 
birth and also the method by which 
every object in Nature may be dis- 
assembled in a natural manner into its 
fundamental components, whereby there 
are released the energies of fires lying 
dormant within. By this process these 
objects are transposed into a life of 
accelerated growth by a "Hermetical 
fermentation," which represents the ini- 
tial state of a complete rebirth. This 
new rebirth represents our real Quin- 
tessence as a true regeneration from the 
material, inasmuch as it is more a life 
force than a material energy. In other 
words it represents energy on a higher 
level, free from the shackles of material 
constraint. 


The Wheel of Nature 


For this reason the rebirth of things 
cannot take place without a knowledge 
of the inversion of the elements. Hermes 
already said: "Invert the element; then 
thou shalt find what thou seekest." 
Those students who desire to penetrate 
to the real universal Quintessence in- 
stead of that particular Quintessence of 
restricted form previously mentioned, 
must know how to transform one ele- 
ment into another and thus swing into 
motion the rigid wheel of Nature. The 
eternal order must be maintained, and 
no true student is permitted to trans- 
gress by attempts to unify contrary 
elements such as water and fire, or in- 
harmonious elements such as fire and 
earth. The natural order of Hermetic 
science demands that water must be 
unified with water, air with air. earth 
with earth, and fire must be worked 
upon by fire. This is an old maxim of 
the sages and which must also be ap- 
plied to the regeneration of mankind. 
Only the equal can be worked upon by 
and united with its equal, a plane only 
with a plane, a condition only with a 
condition. In our particular example 
this is not as difficult as it might appear. 
because the true Quintessence may be 
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found upon every plane or sphere, even 
if adapted to special stages or condi- 
tions. But for this very reason it is es- 
sential that the practical student be sup- 
plied with a special key in order that he 
may clearly understand the Quintes- 
sence of that particular stage where he 
wishes to find it. At the lowest stage 
of the material world the essence is a 
special product of individual things. On 
the highest level of the spiritual world, 
the essence is equivalent to the great 
universal Hyle or Chaos of the Her- 
metic sages. In between exist a number 
of intermediate stages, each one de- 
manding of the student of Hermes the 
completion of its specific Hermetic mas- 
terpiece, and the student must demon- 
strate a complete realization of each 
step before he is permitted to advance 
to the next higher level. 


In considering only the lowest stage 
it is possible to tie the newly born Quin- 
tessence to any possible form which the 
practical Hermeticist desires. It may be 
transformed into either a salt, water, 
oil or powder. In other words, it is 
possible to attach only a fraction of it 
to these denser forms of matter while 
its other parts remain unbound. For 
this reason the essence is counted as 
belonging to the domain of the semi- 
astral world. being a manifestation of a 
higher world and a forerunner of a 
future luminous being. For this very 
reason there are concealed within it 
numerous other secrets which will not 
be discussed at this time. 


The Secret Symbol 


In the symbolism of Alchemy, the 
Quintessence is often represented by 
the secret symbol of a winged dragon 
whose feet rest upon the earth. This 
symbol is meant to indicate that the 
Quintessence represents a dual being. 
Its abode is the Above as well as the 
Below. It is nourished from heaven as 
well as from the earth and its body is 
spiritual as well as material. The stu- 
dent may find these symbolic represen- 
tations in their manifold profound forms 
in an old manuscript of the Brotherhood 
of the Rosy Cross. 

The process of decomposition of mat- 
ter and the extraction of the Quintes- 
sence is most certainly not so simple 
that it can be successfully performed by 


anyone without special qualifications. 
However, practical individual experi- 
ence alone is the best teacher, and the 
work is accomplished by most students 
only through innumerable exercises and 
lengthy experiments, and only a very 
small number are capable of succeeding 
at a more rapid pace. 


It is most doubtful whether this work 
represents just a mere chemical or phar- 
maceutical process. because even those 
practical students who are still stand- 
ing on the lowest steps of the alchemical 
ladder know how infinitely important— 
that is aiding or inhibiting—are the in- 
fluences of such factors as the experi- 
menter's aura, the forces of bio-magne- 
tism, the astrological constellations, the 
immediate and even more distant en- 
vironment, yes, even the location of the 
country wherein the experiment is per- 
formed, and that all these various con- 
ditions exert a profound influence upon 
the experiment, and that even with pain- 
fully precise experimentation there may 
be produced enormously different re- 
sults. If we consider the incredibly 
subtle virgin-like purity of the ethereal 
matter we should not be surprised at 
this fact. 


All the various Quintessences of the 
more elementary stages also possess 
medicinal properties and may be used to 
cure various forms of disease. Through 
the use of these substances the status 
of medicine may most certainly be 
raised to a higher level and the dream 
of a superior Hermetic scientist, a 
Theophrastus Paracelsus, may be ful- 
filled. The real Quintessences of the 
Spagvric Art are universals compared 
to the ordinary chemical products of 
physicians, but they are not such if re- 
garded in the light of higher Alchemy. 


There also exist infallible marks of 
recognition indicating which degree of 
perfection an extracted Quintessence 
possesses, just as an observation of the 
action of the same essence represents 
an additional confirmation of its mo- 
mentary state. The true Quintessence 
of an even medium degree of refine- 
ment is of such sensitive constitution 
that the student who is not experienced 
in these matters will find it almost im- 
possible to retain it of uniform quality 
even within an interval of a few min- 
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utes. Nevertheless it is possible. But 
all these things have to be learned, 
especially if the Hermetic student is 
required to work out for himself the 
next higher stage from the Hermetic 
products of his intelligence. His suc- 
cess will be a confirmation of his ac- 
quired maturity in the art of contem- 
plation of the divine mysteries of Na- 
ture. This is the “Alkahest,” that is, the 
universal solvent, the infernal fire of the 
Kabalists, etc., which represents the 
second step or degree toward the su- 


This is the firm foundation which 
every Alchemica] student must thor- 
oughly master. He will receive further 
advancement through the study of the 
works of Paracelsus and other masters 
when he studies their writings dealing 
with the Quintessence. For example, 
Paracelsus’ book dealing with the Quin- 
tessence is important enough to be 
translated into our tongue; inasmuch as 
each true friend of the real “Spagyric 
Art" and the "Mumial" Science, re- 
ceives through it a well known guide to 


be used for his theoretical and most 
practical labors. May happiness and 
blessings be with our Sons of Fire! 


preme, most sacred Mysterium Magnum 
of that Sacred Order the name of which 
we dare not mention. 


V. Vu 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S ROSICRUCIAN AFFILIATIONS 


F Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) was an American Statesman, scientist, inven- 
tor, philanthropist, and author. He was apprenticed to his brother as a printer 
in Boston. Later he went to Philadelphia and worked his way up from the 
printing press to the owner of the "Philadelphia Gazette." He followed a public 
career holding such positions as Clerk of the General Assembly, Postmaster and 
Postmaster General. He founded the first library in Philadelphia, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the American Philosophical Society. He received hon- 
orary degrees from St. Andrews in 1759, and Oxford in 1762, and in 1775 he 
received the Copley Gold Medal. He experimented a great deal with electricity, 
the outcome of which was the invention of the lightning rod and his one-fluid 
theory. He was one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 


When Benjamin Franklin helped design the occult and mystical Great Seal of 
the United States. he was a past Grand Master of the Pennsylvania Freemas- 
ons as well as a Rosicrucian. It has been established that those particular Free- 
masons were formerly of a group of Rosicrucians in England that divided, some 
becoming Freemasons and the others keeping the old terminology of Rosicrucian- 
ism. F, de P. Castells, a modern high degree Mason, in his recent book, "Our 
Ancient Brethren, the Originators of Freemasonry,” presents proof of these state- 
ments. Ín addition, Franklin was skilled in the knowledge of magic squares and 
in the writings of Cornelius Agrippa and the Kabalists. While in Paris, he served 
with distinction as Master of the mystical lodge on the Nine Muses. While in 
France, he met and belonged to the group of old European Rosicrucians, knew 
Mesmer and the incomparable St. Germain and Cagliostro. 


His plan had two sides to it. One was for the inner life, the other was for the 
outer life. His plan for the inner life resulted in his practice of the thirteen vir- 
tues. The outcome of his outer life was the founding of a club composed of work- 
ers from a printing house. lt is usually called the "Junto." It was a social club, 
as well as a study circle and a moral organization. The "Junto" was later en- 
larged and drafted into the beginning of an immensely popular movement known 
as the Rosicrucians. This occult club we see even then was most practical. As 
the result of these two sides of Franklin's life plan being fused, American thought 
was stamped with two themes, the Quaker's spiritual side and that of the eso- 
teric practical side of the Rosicrucian. He balanced these two themes in his life 
by his own unique self-control and practical nature.— Scribe. 
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THE SCIENCE AND MYSTICISM OF COLOR 
(Continued from Page 459) 


rods and cones are receptors. They 
constitute the end organs of the optic 
nerve. In other words, they receive the 
impulses which thence are transmitted 
along the optic nerve. 

In these end organs, the rods and 
cones, certain changes take place, of an 
electrical nature. In other words, the 
impulses that are developed there, we 
know are electrical because man has 
used an instrument known as the gal- 
vanometer to measure their minute cur- 
rent flow. Histologically, the cones are 
more directly connected with the brain 
than are the rods. The rods likewise 
connect, but more remotely so. It seems 
as though the principal function of the 
rods is to become sensitive to the varia- 
tions of light and darkness. 

The rods are coated with a myster- 
ious chemical substance known as rho- 
dopsin. This appears as a kind of red 
pigment and is generaly known as 
visual purple. Light vibrations change 
this substance, that is, affect its quality. 
When light excites rhodopsin, nerve 
impulses are produced from that change, 
and these impulses finally are trans- 
mitted to the brain. The action of light 
upon rhodopsin may be likened unto 
the action of light upon a photographic 
plate or film, which has been coated 
with a chemical compound the nature 
of which is affected by light. ^ 

Another analogy is the photoelectric 
cell. A photoelectric cell contains a min- 
eral which becomes a conductor of elec- 
tricity, that is, allows electricity to pass 
through it only when light falls upon it. 
When the light is too intense or con- 
stant, the rhodopsin or visual purple, 
bleaches out, it no longer produces 
minute electrical charges. 'l'his has been 
proved in experiments with the eye of 
a rabbit, where the layer of the retina 
consisting of the rods coated with 


rhodopsin has been noted to bleach and 
loses its red coloring when exposed too 
continuously to intense light. 

Again we may ask, "What makes 
the visual impulses of color?” If we 
presume that chemical changes do take 
place and electrical charges are con- 
veyed along the optical nerve, what 
converts these things into the pictures 
of color which we experience? Many 
theories of color vision have been ad- 
vanced. Perhaps one of the most popu- 
lar, by virtue of the fact that it has per- 
sisted longer than the other, is the 
Young theory. Professor Young con- 
tended that the human is capable of 
only three primary color sensations— 
red, green, and purple. These three 
sensations correspond to three photo- 
chemical substances in the retina; there 
is a chemical substance which corre- 
sponds to red, one to green, and one to 
purple. When light falls upon these 
chemical substances they decompose. 
To the extent that they are decom- 
posed, are they excited. "Therefore, if 
all are decomposed or excited equally, 
we have a blending of the three sensa- 
tions, which causes us to have a visual 
realization of white. This is known as 
fusion. An excitation of any one or 
two of the chemical substances more 
than the other, produces the sensations 
of the complimentary colors, or all 
colors, other than red, green, and 
purple. Cones cause the vibrations, re- 
sulant from this excitation, this decom- 
position, to be transmitted to the visual 
center of the brain. This visual center 
is where consciousness translates the 
impulses into the pictures which we 
perceive as colors outside ourselves. 
The visual center of the brain is the 
occipital lobe in the posterior region, 
just above the axis. 

(To be continued) 


V NOE 


“The more money a man has, the more he has to find a usefulness for; since 


most men are selfish, it soon satisfies their elemental wants. Then comes the dis- 


quieting realization that the only lasting happiness money provides is in spend- 


ing it on others." — Validivar. 
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THE MISSING KEY 
(Continued from Page 463) 


his ability to contemplate something that 
lies ahead, but while the calendar can 
be printed and will consist of pages of 
paper with figures arranged in certain 
order, there is no indication in this sym- 
bolism that man has devised what the 
year to come may hold in terms of hu- 
man experience. We will project on to 
that series of numbered sheets certain 
anticipated conditions and events. We 
will try to cause each of the days that 
lie ahead to be useful in terms of our 
own estimate of value. But while we 
look ahead and perceive the steps which 
each day constitutes in the coming 
year, let us not forget the lessons that 
may be learned in the day in which we 
now live, and look about us without 
alarm at the possible keys to the solu- 
tion of problems that may be ours to- 
day, and which may not be ours to- 
morrow. If man is to reach any sem- 
blance of happiness and contentment he 
must determine that no phase or func- 
tion of his being is in itself complete or 
absolute. It is simple to illustrate the 
fact that alertness makes man ready to 
avail himself of favorable situations and 


avoid unfavorable ones, but alertness is 
not merely the training of the eye or 
ear—it is the concentration of our whole 
consciousness upon a situation. 

Where have we failed as individuals 
to develop these abilities that will bring 
about alertness of our whole being, and 
how can we improve this ability in the 
coming year? These questions should 
receive more attention than the ques- 
tions of what we have materially ac- 
cumulated in the past year; because, if 
we train ourselves properly in the use 
of our whole being, other matters will 
find a solution. Many psychologists 
and schools of thought can offer sug- 
gestions here and there that will be a 
means of increasing man's perspective, 
but the eventual development of these 
abilities lies with man himself. Do not 
close any channel that may be a help. 
We can offer inspiration and guidance. 
This is the purpose of the Cathedral of 
the Soul, which is literally what the 
term describes it to be—a place where 
the soul of Man can have a few mo- 
ments to help orient a viewpoint and 
outlook of life. Ask for a copy of the 
booklet Liber 777 which explains its ac- 
tivities. You may find in it the key to a 
better use of the days and hours of 
your life. 


we COL OW 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
(Continued from Page 453) 


kindly eyes deep-set in a sweet, lined 
face. 


George Washington Carver never 
yielded to discouragement. His follow- 
ers, no doubt, still remember him in his 
two-dollar suit and home-made necktie, 
making his beginning as a great scien- 
tist working joyously at doing things 
out of nothing. in a laboratory furnished 
with equipment gathered out of junk 
piles: old bottles, jars made by break- 
ing tops off discarded bottles, rubber 
from old tire tubes, and scraps of wire. 


The man to whom to touch a flower 
meant to touch infinity, realized that an 
immortal mind cannot live forever in a 
mortal body and that the time for the 
separation might not be too distant. 
Dr. Carver had trained a student to 
take his place. His life-savings too had 
been concentrated in establishing the 
George Washington Carver Founda- 
tion in Tuskegee, which is to keep alive 
and growing the great work dedicated 
to the good of all mankind. To this 
foundation people everywhere may look 
for help and inspiration. 
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LIGHT AND HEALTH 


In the Rose-Croix Institute and Sanitarium the patient. as shown above. is placed in a room hung with draperies of a certain color, while 
various combinations of colored lights play upon her. Soft, almost indiscernible music. selected for the emotional reaction it produces, fills 
the room in a non-directional manner. It has been found that the patient relaxes and subsequently responds to the additional orthodox sys- 
tems of treatment more readily. The attitude of mind, thereafter, becomes more conducive to nature's requirements. Chrome-therapy or treat- 
ment of disease and nervous disorders by the use of color lighting is admittedly in the experimental stage. but each day. more is being learned 


of the environmental effect of color and music upon our emotional and mental selves. 
(Courtesy of the Rosicrucian Digest.) 


othe four looks in Dignity 


Add Distinction to Your Books with this 


Sew me a man’s library and I will 

tell you his tastes" is an adage that 
ever remains true. The books we read 
reflect our thinking as the clothes we wear 
indicate our personal appearance. À care- 
fully arranged home library, no matter 
how small, with each book well identified 
with an attractive book plate, shows that 


you have book pride. 


Uniformly mark your books with this 
personal, mystical book plate. The latin 
phrase on the plate. "De Die In Diem 


' means knowledge from day to 


Sapientia, 
day. The figures allegorically depict birth 
and death. The book between them rep- 
resents knowledge. bridging the interval 
or time between, to which the hour 
numerals allude. There is ample space, 
you will observe. to write personal nota- 
tions, dates and titles. Each book plate is 
printed on durable stock, and is exactly 
as shown here in size and design. So that 
every student and lover of books may 


have these, they are reasonably priced at 


100 
for only 
$1.00 
postpaid 


MYSTICAL BOOK PLATE 


De Mie Jn Diem 
Sapientia 


ns 
— 


YOUR NAME PRINTED 


For the small sum of one dollar additional your name 

will be printed in quaint Old English type on each book 

plate where shown above by the two horizontal lines. 
This will add the strictly personal touch. 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


i The Rosicrucian Order. existing in all civilized lands. is a non-sectarian 
— fraternal body of men and women devoted to the investigation. study and 
practical application of natural and spiritual laws. The purpose of the or 

i ganization is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, constructive 


Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness and peace. The Order 
is internationally known as "AMORC" (an abbreviation), and the AMORC 
in America and all other lands constitutes the only form of Rosierucian 
activities united in one body for a representation in the international fed- 
The AMORC does nat sell its teachings. 
affiliated members. together with many other 
formation about the beneflts and advantages of Rosicrucian association, 
write a letter to the address below, and ask for the free book "The Mastery 
Address Scribe S. P, C., in care of 


Rosierucian Park, San Jose, California, U. S. A. 
(Cable Address: 


PURPOSES OF 


It gives them freely to 
benefits. For complete in- 


AMORC TEMPLE 


“AMORCO") 


Supreme Executive for the North and South American Jurisdiction 
RALPH M. LEWIS, F. R. C. --- Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN BRANCHES OF THE A. M. O. R. C. 
The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States. its 


territories and possessions. 
ten request. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: 


Hermes Lodge. AMORC Temple. Mr. Sidney A. 
Fitzgerald, Master. Reading room and inquiry 
office open daily except Sundays: 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. and f to 8 p.m.: Saturdays, 12 noon to 4 
p. m., 148 No. Gramercy Place. 


Oakland: 


Oakland Minor Lodge," Pacific Building, 16th and 
Jefferson Streets; Mr. R. R. Clayson. Master: 
Mr. P. C. Evans, Secretary. Convocations 1st and 
3rd Sundays, 3 p. m. in Wigwam Hall; Library. 
Room 408. open afternoons. 1 to 3:30, except Sat- 
urdays: Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 7:30 
to 9:30 p.m. Phone Higate 5996. 


Sacramento: 


Clement B. LeBrun Chapter.* Miss Edith Morton, 
Master: Miss Margarette Christian, Secretary. 
Meetings 1st and 3rd Fridays at 8 p. m., Friend- 
ship Hall, Odd Fellow's Building, 9th and K Sts. 


San Diego: 
San Diego Chapter. 


ter: Mrs. Vesta Dowell, Secretary. 
mont. 


San Francisca: 


Francis Bacon Chapter. Mr. Frank C. Parker, 
Master, 747 Gea Street. Meetings every Monday 
at 8 p. m., 1957 Chestnut Street. 


MASSACHUSETTES 

Boston: 

Johannes Kelpius Lodge. Mr. Joseph A. Evange- 
lista. Master, Tel. Parkway 3026-J; Mrs. Earl R. 
Hamilton, Secretary. Temple and reading room, 
Suite 237. 739 Boylston Street. Convocations for 
members Thursday evening and Sunday after- 
noon. Special Convocations for all members and 
for all degrees the second Monday of each month 
at 8 p. m. from September to June. Special ses- 
sions for the public Sunday evenings at 7:45 p. m. 


Mr. Victor R. Quenzer. Mas- 
1036 Edge- 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago: 
The Nefertiti Minor Lodge.* Mr. Leon Tonn, 
Master: Miss Mary M. Gonser, Secretary. Read- 


ing room open daily, 12 to 5 p. m. and 7:30 to 
10 p. m.: Sundays 2 to 5:30 p. m. only. Lakeview 
Bldg., 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Rooms 408-9-10. 
Lecture sessions for ALL members every Tues- 
day night. 8 p. m. 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis: 


Chapter Master, Mr. Wm. H. J. Coquelin. 915 
Bates Street, St. Louis, Telephone Pl. 1741: Mrs. 
Joseph Ilg, Secretary, 9223 Coral Dr., Affton. 
Telephone F). 7125. Regular convocations each 
Tuesday, 8 p. m. at 3008 So. Grand. Inquiry of- 
fice open to public daily 2 to 5 p. m., Monday and 
Thursday nights, 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. 


The names and addresses of other American Branches will be given upon writ- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Thomas Jefferson Chapter. Mr. Scott Wilkerson, 
Master, 1515 25th St.. S. E., Tel. LUdlaw 0798-.1: 
Mrs. Chrystel F. Anderson. Secretary. 2032 Bel 
mont Road. N. W., Apt. 317, Tel. HObart 1000. 
Meetings Confederate Memorial Hall, 1322 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., every Friday evening at 8 p. m 


FLORIDA 
Miami: 
Mrs. E. H. Smith, Secretary, P.O. Box 3310, 
Miami. Meetings every Sunday evening at 7:30. 


Biscayne Temple, 120 N W. I5th Avenue. 


MARYLAND 
Baltímore: 
Mr. Herbert J. Hoff, Master: Mr. William H. 
Eby., Jr.. Secretary, 2905 Baker Street, Tel. La 
Fayette 2366. Meetings Ist and 3rd Thursdays of 
each month at 8 p.m.. 1, O. O. F. Temple, 100 
West Saratoga Street at Cathedral. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville: 
Louisville Chapter. Mr. Frank S. Smith. Sr.. 
Master; Miss Mildred White. Secretary. Meetings 
first and third Sundays at 8:00 p. m., Ship Room. 
Kentucky Hotel. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo: 


Chapter Master, Mrs. Emma Unterfenger, 948 
Kensington Ave.; Secretary. Mrs, Sylvia Roman, 
36 Sycamore St. Meetings every Wednesday. 
1:30 p. m.. 225 Delaware Avenue. Room No, 9. 
New York City: 

New York City.* 250 W. 57th Street. Mr. Joseph 
Weed, Master: Bertha Clay Olsson. Secretary 
Mystical convocations each Wednesday evening 
at 8 p.m. for all grades. Inquiry and reading 
rooms open week days and Sundays, 1 to 8 p. m. 


Booker T. Washington Chapter. Mr. Philip D. 
Nelson, Master, 20 Spencer Place, Brooklyn. Tel. 


Nevins 8-1557. Mrs. Catherine E. King, Secre- 
tary. 64 E. 131 Street. New York City. Meetings 


every Sunday at 8 p.m.. 69 West 125 Streel, 
Room 63. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle: 


Chapter Master, Mrs. Mary A. Christoe: Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. F. Larimore. Meetings every Mon 
day. 8 p. m.. at 1322 East Pine St. Reading room 
open Monday through Friday, 1 ta 4 p. m 


COLORADO 
Denver: 
Chapter Master, Mr. Walter Taylor: Secretary. 
Mrs. Louis F. Branch, 1408 So. Acoma Street 
Meetings every Friday. 8 p. m.. C. A. Johnson 


Ridg.. 509 17th Street. Room 302 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: 
Chapter Master, Mrs. Pearl C. Stribling: Mrs. 
Winnifred G. Atkins, Secretary, 2335 N. W. 30th 
Street. Meetings every Sunday. 7:30 p. m.. Room 
318, Y. W. C. A. Building. 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul- Minneapolis: 
Essene Chapter. Mr. James French. Master, 1610 
Stevens Avenue, Minneapolis, Telephone Ge 6548: 
Mrs. S. M. Penniman, Secretary, 1410 Jefferson 
Avenue, St. Paul, Telephone Em 0225. Meetings 
2nd and ith Sundays at 3 p.m., Leamington 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 

NEW JERSEY 
Newark: 
H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Mr. Louls N. Perna, 
Jr. Master. Meetings every Monday, 8:30 p. m.. 
37 Washington Street. 

OREGON 
Portland: 
Portland Rose Chapter. Mr. Marius Carrel, Mas- 
ter: Mr. Rex W. Rawls, Secretary. Meetings. 714 
S. W. 11th Ave.. every Thursday, 8 p. m 

UTAH 
Salt Lake City: 
Mrs. Mabel Hogenson, Master, Telephone 7-0039: 
Dr. H. F. Syndergaard. Secretary. Telephone 
5-1889. Meetings every Wednesday, 8:30 p.m. 
120 Ness Bldg. Reading room open dally excep 
Sunday from 10 a m. to 7 p. m. 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: 
Chapter Master, Mr. Alois F. Eckmunn; Edith 
M. Wolff, Secretary. Meetings every Monday at 
8 p. m.. 3431 W. Lisbon Avenue 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit: 
Thebes Chapter No. 336. 
Master, 16252 Strathmoor; Mr. R. A. Leftridge. 
Secretary, 676 Stimson St. Meetings at the De- 
troi Federation of Women's Clubs Bldg., 4811 
2nd Ave., every Tuesday. 8 p. m 


OHIO 


Cleveland: 

Mr. Wm. R. Morran, Master, 1281 W. 104 Street: 
Telephone Woodbine 4116: Miss Anne Rosenjack. 
Secretury, 12504 Rexford Avenue. Meetings every 
Friday at 8 p. m., Hotel Statler. 

Cincinnati: 

Mr. O. Jack Buckley, Master, 3519 Michigan Ave.. 
Telephone East 7051; Mrs. Emma L. Ransick 
Secretary. Telephone Jefferson 1728. Meetings 
every Friday at 7:30 p. m., Gilbert Hall, 2524 Gil 
bert Ave., Wainut Hills. 


Dayton: 
Mr. Fred E. Titsch, Jr.. Master; 


Mr. Harry L. Gubbins. 


Mrs. Wava W 


Stultz, Secretary. Meetings every Wednesday. 
7:30 p. m., 56 E. 14th St.. Rauh Hall 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia: 

Benjamin Franklin Chapter. Helen Yahn Ezell 

Master, 5645 Addison St. Meetings for all mem 

bers every Sunday, 7:30 p. m. at 219 S. Broad St 

Pittsburgh: 

First Penn. Lodge. 

tary, 445 Kennedy Ave., N. S. 
TEXAS 

Fort Worth: 

Chapter Master. Georgia Appel, 3201 E. Ist St 

Meetings every Friday, 7:30 p. m., at Elks Club 

Parlor B. 512 W. 4th Street 


Mrs. Helen A. Hull, Secre 
Pittsburgh 


Principal Canadian Branches and Foreign Jurisdictions 
The addresses of other foreign Grand Lodges, or the names and addresses of their representatives, will 


be given upon request. 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney, N.S. W.: 
Sydney Chapter. Mrs. Dora Euglish, Secretary. 
650 Pacific Highway, Chatswood 

CANADA 


Toronto, Ontario: 

Mr. Dennis Critoph, Master. Sessions Ist and 3rd 
Sundays, 7:30 p. m., 10 Lansdowne Avenue. 
Vancouver, British Columbia; 

Canadian Grand Ladge. AMORC. Mr. Harold E. 
Moody, Master. 3835 W. 24th Ave.. Phone Alma 
2605L; Mr. Melford Hardy. Secretarv. 3836 Fraser 
Avenue, Ste. 9. Phone Fairmont 2897R. AMORC 
Temple, 878 Hornby Street. 

Victoria, British Columbia: 

Victoria Lodge. Mr. Thomas Fulthorn, Master. 
447 Kingston Street, Telephone E-8278; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Constance Kaehn. 3530 Savannah Ave., 
Telephone E-3373. 


Windsor. Ontario: 

Chapter Master, Mr. S. L. G. Potter, 1867 Chllver 

Rd.. Walkerville. Phane 4-9497: Secretary. Mr. 

R. Caligiuri, 1218 Mov Avenue. Windsor, Phone 

1-4024. Meetings at Norton Palmer Hotel, Park 

St. W.. every Wednesday evening. 8 p.m All 

Grand Lodge members welcome. 

Winnipeg. Manitoba: 

Charles Dana Dean Chapter. 122a Phoenix Block 

Mr. Ronald S. Scarth, Master, 149 Lyle Street. 

St. James, Manitoba. Sessions for all members 

on Wednesday, 7:45 p. m., throughout the year. 
SWEDEN 

Grand Lodge "Rosenkorset." Anton Svanlund 

F. R. C., Grand Master, Vastergatan 55, Malmo: 

Inez Akesson. Grand Lodge Secretary, Slottsgatan 

18. Malmo. 


ENGLAND 


The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. Mr 
Raymund Andrea. F. R. C., Grand Master, 34 
Bayswater Ave.. Westbury Park. Bristol 6. 


EGYPT 
Cairo: 
Cairo Information Bureau de la Rose Croix. J 
Sapporta. Secretary, 27 Rue Saltmon Pacha. 
Heliopolis: 


The Grand Orient of AMORC. House of the Tem- 
ple, M. A. Ramayvelim. F. R. C.. Grand Secre- 
tary, % Mr. Levy. 50 Rue Stefano. 


MEXICO 
Quetzalcoatl Lodge, Calle de Colombia 24, Mexico, 
D. F. Sr. Jose Felipe Martinez de LeJarza, Mas- 
ter; Juan Aguilar Y Romero, Secretary. 


POLAND 
Polish Grund Lodge of AMORC, Warsaw, Poland 
DENMARK 


Copenhagen: 

The AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark. Mr 
Aruthur Sundstrup, Grand Master: Carli Ander- 
sen, S. R. C., Grand Secretary. Manograde 13th 
Strand. 


SWITZERLAND 


AMORC Grand Lodge. 21 Ave  Dapples, Lau- 
sanne: Dr. Ed. Bertholet. F. R. C., Grand Masier. 
6 Blvd. Chamblandes. Pully-Lausanne: Pierre 
Genilard, Grand Secretary. Surlac HB. Mont 
Choisi, Lausanne. 


DUTCH AND EAST INDIES 


Dr. W. Th. van Stokkum. Grand Master: W. J. 
Visser. Secretarv-General Gumbel 33 Semarang 


Spanish-American Division 


Armando Fant De La Jara, F. R. C., Deputy Grand Master 
Direct inquiries regarding this division to the Spanish-American Division, Roslcrucian Park, San Jose. 


California, U. S. A. 


JUNIOR ORDER OF TORCH BEARERS 


A children's organization sponsored by the AMORC. 
For complete informatian as to its alms and benefits, address Secretary General, Junior Order, Rosicru- 


cian Park, San Jose. California. 
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Karmic Justice 


IS EACH Sorrow AND Joy 
A COSMIC DEBT PAID? 


YATHY must the young and innocent experience pain- 

Y tul maladies and deformities? What compels those 
who are without malice to endure heartrending dis- 
couragements and abject failures? Is there a justice 
that exacts penalties — alter some remote time — from 
those who now violate all laws of decency and escape 
punishment? Are the good luck and fortune of some 
people a reward for something they have done in an- 
other life? Must we submit to misfortune as a Divine 
punishment, or can it be mitigated in some way? Learn 
the truth about the immutable law of Cosmic compen- 
sation—known as karma. Understand how you can 
build into your life the experiences you wish and how 
you can reduce the severity oí the lessons you must 
learn—because of willful, wrongful acts of omission 
and commission in past incarnations. 


P> A Gilt to Yau... 


Zz $- Divine justice is to be had only in the uniform 
— > application of the cosmic laws of debit and credit 
Tre to human conduct. Without an understanding of 
d 1 m these mystical principles life is a confusion, and 
infinite mercy may seem an idle phrase—even a 
futile hope. Write today for the free discourse 
entitled “Karmic Justice,” which, in simple and 
fascinating style, explains these Cosmic laws of 
our universe. You need only subscribe—or re- 
subscribe—to this magazine, the "Rosicrucian Di- 
gest," for six months, at the usual rate of $1.50, 
and this discourse will be sent to you as a gift. 
All mailing costs will be paid. When you read 
this discourse, you will consider it worth many 
times the subscription price— and yet it will cost 
you nothing. Just send your subscription and 
remittance to the name and address below 
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SELF MASTERY AND FATE WITH THE CYCLES OF LIFE 


This book points out those periods which are favorable and un- 
favorable in your life. Here is a book you will use as a weekly 


guide. Price $2.25 per copy. postpaid. 


LEMURIA, THE LOST CONTINENT OF THE PACIFIC” 


The mysteries of a forgotten civilization. Strange revelations of a 
great race and its marvelous achievements. Price $2.30 per copy. 
postpaid. 


'ROSICRUCIAN PRINCIPLES FOR THE HOME 
AND BUSINESS" 
How to apply the Rosicrucian teachings to a solution of the problema 


of HOME and BUSINESS. Scores of helpful points. Price $2.25 per 
capy. postpaid. 


UNTO THEE I GRANT” 


The secret teachings of Tibet, from a two-thousand-year-ald manu- 
script. Price $1.25 per copy. postpaid. 


The above are but a FEW of the many fascinating. instructive books af 
the Rosicrucian library that are available ta the reading public. Watch 
for changed announcements. Write for the FREE. complete. descriptive 
catalogue of the Rosicrucian publications. Address: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


Rosicrucian Park, San Jose. California. U.S. A. 


